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BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A Proclamation 


Ezra Meeker—1830-1929 


HE CONGRESS by unanimous 
vote has authorized com- 
memoration of the heroism 
of the fathers and mothers who 
traversed the Oregon Trail to the 
Far West. On April 10, 1830, the 
first wagon train left St. Louis for 
Oregon, pioneering the way for 
the thousands of men and women 
who settled the Pacific States. On 
December 29, 1830, Ezra Meeker 
was born, who carried over into 
our day the personal memory of 
this historic epoch. The Oregon 
‘Trail Memorial Association, which 
he founded and which includes 
men and women in all walks of 
life in all parts of the country, has 
sponsored the movement to observe 
the period from April 10 to De- 
cember 29 of this year as the Cov- © 
ered-Wagon Centennial, to recall 
the national significance of this 
centenary of the great westward 
tide which established American 
civilization across a continent. 


THEREFORE, I, HERBERT 
HOOVER, President of the Unit- 
ed States, do call upon our people 
to employ this fitting occasion to 
commemorate the lives and deeds 
of the heroic pioneers who won and 


held the West. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, 
I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 


DONE at the City of Washington this twenty-first day of February, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and thirty, and of the Independence of the United States of America, the one hundred and fifty- 


fourth. 


By the President: 
J. P. COTTON, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


HERBERT HOOVER. 


| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
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Significance of the First Wagon Train 


ITH the unanimous approval of 

Congress, President Hoover is- 

sued a proclamation calling 

upon the American people. to commemo- 

rate, on April 10, 1930, the 100th anni- 

versary of the departure from St. Louis 

of the first wagon train over the Oregon 
Trail. 

A period of commemoration of the 

pioneers was set to extend to December 


29, the 100th anni- 


versary of the birth 
of Ezra Meeker, the 
distinguished Ore- 
gon pioneer who, al- 
most single-handed, 
immortalized the 
Oregon Trail and 
awakened in the 
people of this nation 
a realization of the 
significance of the 
westward migra- 
tions that extended 
the limits of this 
nation to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

More than 350.,- 
000: persons moved 
westward over the trails that led to the 
Pacific Coast in the period of the “cov- 
ered wagon,” between the days of Dr. 
Marcus Whitman, in 1836, and the com- 
pletion of the transcontinental railroad 
in 1869. Twenty thousand perished in 
the endeavor to reach the West; and all 
of these, save one, so far as is known, lie 
in unidentified graves along the trails. 

The significance of the event that oc- 
curred on April 10, 1830, can be appre- 
ciated only when its relation to previous 
and future events is understood. 

It will be remembered that in 1800 
the western border of the United States 
was the Mississippi River; that the vast 
area to the west was a territory of 
_ France; and that the region to the south- 

west, including California, was a border- 
land of Spanish Possession. 

While serving as minister to France, 
Thomas Jefferson heard many interest- 
ing references to the region west of the 
Mississippi, and concluded that the 


By Davin Ruys JONES 


United States should investigate the na- 
ture and extent of this area. Jefferson 
was soon in a position to carry out this 
idea, as he soon became president of the 
United States. He obtained permission 
from France to send an expedition into 
this territory, but before the expedition 
had left the French trading post of St. 
Louis, Jefferson had acquired this region 
by purchase. 


Crossing of the Platte—From Sketch made July 25, 1866 


The expedition of Lewis and Clark 
from St. Louis to the mouth of the 
Columbia River and return, in the years 
1804-1806, gave to the Americans their 
first knowledge of the extent and char- 
acter of this region. 

In 1807-1808 a company known as 
the Missouri Fur Company was organ- 
ized for trapping in the Missouri River 
region. Soon afterwards John Jacob 
Astor established a trading post at the 


mouth of the Columbia, near the present _ 


site of Astoria. The War of 1812 broke 
out between this country and England, 
and the American post at Astoria was 
seized by the British. The powerful 
Hudson Bay Company established itself 
on the Columbia and held sway over the 
region that is now the states of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and part of Mon- 
tana. For many years the question of pos- 
session of this region, known as the Ore- 
gon country, remained a matter of dispute 
between the United States and England. 


American and British trappers and 
fur traders penetrated the Northwest 
before 1815, and explored much of the 
region through which the expedition of 
Lewis and Clark had passed. 

In 1815, by act of Congress, British 
fur traders were excluded from the 
region east of the Rocky Mountains. 
American fur trading companies were 
soon organized in St. Louis and Ameri- 
can trappers spread 
over the region of 
the Missouri and its 
tributaries in the 
Rocky Mountains. 
It was not long un- 
til the energetic 
American trappers 
had penetrated this 
region from Canada 
to Mexico, and had 
explored the West 
to the Pacific Ocean. 


One of the Amer- 
ican trappers, Jede- 
diah §. Smith, in 
1826 to 1828, made 
two exploring expe- 
ditions overland into 
California, crossed the Sierras, and trav- 
eled the length and breadth of this state. 
Observations of the country traversed 
by him were reported to the government 
at Washington. 

-The appearance of the American trap- 
pers in the Mexican territory of Califor- 
nia and on the Columbia River aroused 
the anxiety of the Mexican government 
and of the Hudson Bay Company. The 
venerable Dr. John McLoughlin, the 
“Gray Eagle Chief’ who was resident 
manager of the Hudson Bay Company, 
felt secure against American occupation 
as he believed that western migration to 
the Columbia River region was impos- 
sible. He claimed wagons could not be 
brought over the plains, through the 
mountains and across the desert and can- 
yons to the Pacific. 

‘The issue of American possession of 


the Oregon Gountry hung upon wheth- 


er or not wagon trains, carrying fam- 
ilies, farming utensils and seeds for 
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planting, could penetrate this region. 

In the period from 1822 to 1830 the 
American trappers had penetrated near- 
ly every section of the West. It was the 
custom of these trappers to gather at 
an appointed place, referred to as their 
rendezvous, each summer, and there 
await the arrival of a long train 
of pack animals that brought sup- 
plies for the ensuing year from St. 
Louis. This train returned with a 
rich cargo of furs, and the trappers 
resumed their trapping and explor- 
ing expeditions. 

One of the summer encamp- 
ments of the American trappers 
was located a short distance east 
of the Great Salt Lake. General 
William Henry Ashley, who headed the 
principal American fur company that 
was operating in the region of the Rocky 
Mountains, explored the vicinity of the 
Great Salt Lake and declared, in 1825, 
that wagons could go “with ease” as 
far as he had penetrated, by following 
the trappers’ trail from St. Louis 
through the Rocky Mountains by way 
of South Pass, the present rovte of the 
Union Pacific Rail- 


enterprise were Jedediah S. Smith, who 
in May and June, 1828, had journeyed 
along the South Fork of the Trinity and 
along the Klamath River to the Pacific, 
and David E. Jackson, after whom the 
famous hunting ground south of the 
Yellowstone National Park received its 


THE PIONEERS 


“Giants were there, great men were there. 
* * * T say that the greatest, and the granda- 
est body of men that have ever been gathered 
together since the siege of Troy, was once here 


on the Pacific.’ —Joaquin Miller (1873) 


name of Jackson’s Hole, and William 
Sublette, who was in charge of the trans- 
portation of supplies and the delivery of 
the fur packs to St. Louis. It was Wil- 
liam Sublette who surprised his two 
partners by arriving at the rendezvous 
on Wind River, on July 10, with a 
train of wagons that had left St. Louis 
three months previously. These three 
men had succeeded General Ashley as 


Overland Monthly 


of the Oregon Country. While the 
American trappers were in summer en- 
campment near Great Salt Lake in 
1836, they were astonished at the arrival 
of a small party of Americans, and par- 
ticularly at the sight of a mule team 
drawing a wagon. Their astonishment 
was intensified when they saw two 
American women step out of the 
covered wagon. 

The little party that had arrived 
consisted of Dr. Marcus Whit- 
man and his bride, Narcissa Whit- 
man; of Rev. H. H. Spaulding 
and Mrs. Spaulding, and a denomi- 
national field agent, W. H. Gray. 
The women of this party were the 
first white women ever seen by the 

Indians of this region. 

It is doubtful if any other woman 
who crossed the plains ever excelled 
Mrs. Whitman in capacity for enduring 
hardship, in gift of diplomacy, in per- 


‘sonal talents and charm. The story of 


this auburn-haired, singing bride, of her 

life among the Indians of the North- 

west, and of her final sacrifice, is one 

of the most illustrious in the history of 
the nation. 


road. 


In 1827 a two- 
wheeled vehicle on 
which was mounted 
a “four-pounder’” 
cannon, was brought 
from St. Louis to 
the Bear Lake en- 
campment by the 
annual supply train. 
This was the first 
vehicle to pass west 
through the Rocky 
Mountains. 


In the summer of 
1830 the American 
trappers met at an 
encampment on 
Wind River, in the 
western part of Wy- 
oming. Instead of a 
pack train of ani- 
mals, the supply 
train that had set 
out from St. Louis on April 10, 1830, 
consisted of ten wagons, each laden with 
1800 pounds of freight, and two Dear- 
born buggies, a dozen head of cattle and 
one milch cow. Eight of the cattle were 
slaughtered for food before the supply 
train had reached the buffalo prairies. 
The ten wagons, bearing 190 packs of 
fur, worth about $100,000, returned over 
the same route to St. Louis. Along with 
them went the remaining cattle to serve 
as food on the last stretch of this return 
journey. This is the wagon train referred 
to in the president’s proclamation. 

The owners of this American trapping 


Emigrant Train, Crossing by the Southern Route 


owners of the principal American fur 
company. 

In 1832, according to report, four 
Indians from the Flathead tribe arrived 
in St. Louis, having journeyed hundreds 
of miles to this settlement to ascertain 
if the white man really had a book in 
which the truth concerning the Great 
Spirit was revealed. The story of this 
eager call from the remote Northwest 
aroused deep emotions in religious cir- 
cles. Responding to this call Reverend 
Jason Lee, in 1834, and Doctor Marcus 
Whitman, in 1836, resolved to carry 


the gospel of civilization to the Indians 


Dr. Whitman was 
resolved to demon- 
strate that wagons 
could travel to the 
Columbia River. 
From Great Salt 
Lake they traveled 
to Fort Hill, insouth- 
eastern Idaho. In 
order to reach Fort 
Boise, in southwest- 
ern Idaho, Dr. Whit- 
man was obliged to 
convert his wagon 
into a two-wheeled 
vehicle. 

Incidents having 
a particular bearing 
on California his- 
tory immediately 
took place along this 
trail. Agent Gray at 
once returned to St. 
Louis, and on his 
return trip to Oregon there accompanied 
him, among others, John A. Sutter who, 
in 1839, became a prominent settler in 
California. 

Ben Wright, tamous for his mas- 
sacre of Indians in Siskiyou County in 
the fifties, arrived in Oregon over this 
trail in 1839. In 1840, Jason Lee, a 
missionary from the Willamette Valley, 
brought with him 48 persons on his re- 
turn from a visit to the Atlantic Coast. 

In 1841, 111 persons had settled in 
the Oregon country, and in that year the 
British encouraged migrations from Can- 


(Continued on Page 312) 
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Vanishing Landmarks of the Southwest 


N THE early seventies three pros- 
pectors picked their way through the 
Mojave Desert, wandered down the 

broad Indian Wells Valley, and paused 
to discuss the closest route to San Ber- 
nardino. Weeks of desert heat and 
privation had turned the three friends 
into a fretful, quarrelsome trio who 
could not agree on the same di- 
rection of travel. I‘wo of them 
finally rode off together, while 
the third took up the remainder 
of the journey alone. 


The first two were never heard 
of again. The lone traveler, 
Frank Goler, finally wandered 
down the desolate reaches of Last 
Chance Canyon and after travel- 
ing for some miles, made camp 
for the night by a spring at the 
base of a high gravel hill. 


Throwing his travel worn body 
to the ground beside the spring, 
the man lowered himself to par- 
take of the cold, life-giving water. 
But hardly had his parched lips 
touched the refreshing fluid when 
they stopped short of their mark 
and, a gnarled hand was thrust 
deep into the water hole. The 
cold drink was forgotten; the 
parched lips unheeded. Goler’s 
only thought was the dull yellow 
glow his practiced eye had ob- 
served beneath the surface of the 
water. 

When the hand was with- 
drawn, a hasty examination 
proved that his first belief was true. 
The dripping fingers clutched a small 
golden nugget! Again the hand went 
into the water, and yet again. And in a 
short space of time several golden nug- 
gets lay gleaming in the upturned palm. 

With all haste Goler proceeded into 
San Bernardino, where he showed his 
golden treasure and told of his good 
fortune. But he refused to reveal the 
actual location of his find. However, 
his last trip into the desert had eaten up 
all his provisions as well as his funds. 
Therefore he decided to take a group 
into the secret on the basis of partner- 
ship. In consideration of the ‘“grub- 
stake” the partners were each to receive 


valuable claims. With this arrangement — 


the discoverer consented to lead them 
to the find. 

Eventually they started. An indiffer- 
ent, gray mule with the desert rat up, 
led the party. The remainder of the out- 
fit followed on horseback. Their trail 
led them over Cajon Pass, and through 


Abandoned Pioneer Camp, § 


By E. J. VAN NAME 
Photographs By Robert W. Brewer 


‘, . . Still in memory, forever, 
We will keep the stories told, 
Of the hardships and the toils 
In the struggle after gold.” 


must have all but broken his rugged 
heart; the hill had been staked from 
base to summit. Every claim of value 
was gone and instead of being the emi- 
nent figure of a new boom, Frank Goler 
found himself the forgotten discoverer 
of Grub Stake Hill. 
* 


* * * 


a 


howing Old 
Upper Last Chance Canyon 


the Sunrise Valley and thence past the 
eastern tip of the Rand Mountains to 
the spot where the town of Randsburg 
now stands. At this juncture of the jour- 
ney the mouth of Last Chance Canyon 
lay about due west across the Fremont 
Valley, and about thirty miles east of 
the town of Mojave. Directly in front 
of the cavalcade lay a dry lake bed 
which in the time of heavy rains was the 
sink or drainage basin for many square 
miles of surrounding country. Its hard 
sun-baked surface made an_ excellent 
bridle path and the prospector accord- 
ingly turned the nose of his mount in 
this direction. 

At this point someone figured out the 
location of Goler’s discovery. Quickly 
passing the word around, they suddenly 
set off at a gallop, leaving Goler on his 
patient but slow moving mule, vainly 
attempting to keep up with his unfaith- 
ful ‘‘Pards.”’ 

With heavy heart he pushed on and 


Stone Fireplace— 


Today the old diggings are 
marked by a score of holes into 
the hillside about one hundred 
feet above the floor of the can- 
yon. This is the level of the old 
or false bedrock, which since the 
glacial age has been cut through 
by water, thus establishing a new 
channel much deeper and leaving 


canyon high in the air. 


Although much worsted by 
cloudburst and storm, the old 
tunnels have retained much of 
their former appearance. As the 
richest gravel lies between six 
and eight hundred inches above 
bedrock, these tunnels were cut 
no higher than was absolutely 
necessary to carry on the work. 
In very rare cases did they allow 
the height of them to run over 
four and a half to five feet. For 
the higher they went, the lower 
the grade of the pay dirt. 


Where there were two or more 
tunnels close together, the sup- 
porting pillar between these por- 
tals was gouged out at the bottom 
to recover as much of the richer 
gravel as possible, thus concentrating the 
point of bearing to the smallest area 
practicable for safety. 

Although our prospector had found 
ample water for domestic purposes, it 
was by far impossible for the miners to 
get enough for sluicing purposes. It was 
therefore necessary for them to find some 
method of extracting their gold from 
the gravel with as little use of water as 
possible. 

‘They therefore adopted a process de- 
veloped by the early Mexican Indian 
and which is known as the “dry washer.” 

The outfit was well suited to these 
nomads of the desert, for it was portable 
and could be transported from place to 
place by one or two men with little diffi- 
culty. 

It consisted of a bellows below a 
coarse screen through which the original 
diggings were sifted, an even flow being 
maintained through the application of a 
hopper at one end of the coarse screen 


in due time arrived upon a scene which ~ the bellows. 


the original ancient floor of the - 


on 
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The top of the bellows constituted a 
fine wire screen and linen. A crank 
arrangement worked the bellows, and the 
first sift was again sifted through the 
fine mesh screen by the action of the air 
and down across a riffle board, which 
caught only the fine black sand and gold. 


This process was repeated and at the 
end of the day the concentrates were 
taken to the spring below and panned 
for their gold contents. 


While only a yard and a half to two 
yards a day could could be worked in 
this manner, it was sure, and promised 
a steady wage of about fifteen dollars a 
day. Nuggets were rare in this section, 
although they ran about two thousand 


dollars when found, while the largest 


one ever found was worth two thousand 
fourteen dollars. 


But the roaring days of Last Chance 
Creek have gone. And so have the days 
of its adjoining canyon, Red Rock, once 
known as “Bonanza Gulch,” but now 
known only for its scenic beauty. Where 
yesteryear sounded the din of many 
voices, the thud of hard-driven pick and 
the metallic clang of shovel against 
gravel, now only lies solitude and deso- 
lation. For the wandering “desert rat” 
and his patient little burro are rare in 
these haunts today. Yet they do come 
back occasionally to last Chance Canyon. 


For even today there is enough gold 
here to “grubstake” the prospector. 
And the wanderers come:from far and 
near; the Panamints, the Argos Moun- 
tains, the Slate Range, the Funerals; to 
work out another “grubstake”’ before re- 
turning to run down the mythical pot 
of gold at the rainbow’s end. ~ 


Unsatisfied to work for sixteen hours 
a day for mere wages, they are forever 
reaching out into the desert’s fastness 
for the fruition of that dream of some- 
thing big that will stake them for the 
remainder of their lives. Are they only 
foolish fortune hunters? Perhaps. Yet 
we must remember they are only human 
beings, ambitious to gain the finer things 
of life; striving to get beyond the hum- 
drum of ordinary things. And they must 
be admired, for they have a tough fight 
with the trackless, waterless vastness of 
the Great American Desert. Yet their 
perseverance is unfailing. They are for- 
ever drawn toward that rainbow. Few 
find it, while many find instead only un- 
marked graves beside the trail. A cairn 
of earth or rock, a crude headstone, its 
epitaph obliterated from years of wind- 
blown sand, is all to mark the last rest- 
ing places of these pioneers. Perhaps 
nearby a scrubby greasewood bush or 


thorny mesquite waves mournfully in 


the soundless breath-warm breeze. 

“A sand-worn headboard o’er your cairn 
Of broken, twisted rhyolite; 
Watched endlessly by blazing sun 


And canopy of stars by night.” 

Several years after the heyday of Last 
Chance Creek an enterprising gentleman 
insisted that Grub: Stake Hill could be 
sluiced out on a large scale, and accord- 
ingly went to work to construct a flume 
up the side of the hill. Tthe last thing he 
built was his pumping plant at its base. 
When he started work he found that 
only enough water could be pumped per 
day for about a half hour’s work. Today 
the flume lies rusted and broken on the 
side of the hill and its fan-like tailing 
dumps. 

_ Opposite Grub Stake Hill on the east- 


ern side of Last Chance Canyon, is one 
of several peaks of striking appearance. 


Old Tunnel near Red Rock Canyon 


It is an eroded hill of glacial clay with 
a tipping of lava that gives it a striking 
resemblance to a _ gigantic chocolate 
sundae. 


Although this is high desert country 
today, it was two thousand feet lower 
when this formation was laid down. 
Through millions of generations the 
spinning earth circled about the sun; 
apparently aimlessly. During the days of 
the Eocene, its orbit, which was prob- 
ably nearly circular on account of the 
equal days of that period, was drawn by 
the attraction of the circling outer plan- 
ets to a more elliptical form.. As a result 
each year its summer point shifted a lit- 
tle more from perihelion round its path. 


Small were these changes and took 
the course of several millions of years. 
But they have stamped upon the rocks 
an unquestionable record of their effect 
upon the fauna and flora of the Miocene. 

Age by age the winters increased in 
length and severity, while the summers 
shortened, and the glaciers, supposedly 
from the north, crept slowly, surely 
southward. 


The formations laid down by the great 


Overland Monthly 


ice sheet tell us the rest. The ice sheet 
swept in, grinding to destruction every- 
thing in its path. It ground the granite 
to powder, thus forming silica. 

Over the entire world the ice sheet 
advanced. ‘The warmth-loving plants 
and animols perished in the grip of per- 
petual arctic winter. Northern Europe 
was locked in its frigid embrace, while 
almost all of the British Isles, and North 
America from New England to the Rio 
Grande, were ice-bound. For ages the 
glaciers lay there, building up the clays 
beneath them to an enormous depth. In 
Last Chance Canyon there are evidences 
of a glacial deposit five thousand feet in 
thickness. In the mouth of the Arroya 
Seco, near Pasadena in Southern Cali- 
fornia, we find a formation laid down 
by one of these Miocene glaciers. 


Vast amounts of water were drawn 
from the seas by the far-reaching ice 
cap. The relative levels of all the large 
bodies of water were lowered all over 
the world. Much of the areas that lay 
exposed in the ice age are again sea 
bottom. | 

Then the ice began to recede. As it 
had so surely advanced and wrought its 
havoc, so it now withdrew. The great 
volumes of water that had been drawn 
up from the seas were released and 
thrown out, and sediments were piled 
high into hills and mountains. And in 
these sediments were buried and _ pre- 
served the flora and fauna which had 
perished with the coming of the ice. 


Millions of years passed. And in that 
time the ice sheet advanced and receded 
four times. Erosion has greatly torn down 
the glacial strata. But at some remote 


age it buckled and broke under the con- 


stant strain under which the earth is at 
all times subjected. Many fissures ran 
deep into the earth and from some of 
these belched molten lava. A few mil- 
lions of years past this clay had been 
held in the icy grip of a glacier. Now it 
was seared and blackened by a spreading | 
fan of lava. Some of it was dull, red 
malapai; some ugly, blackened basalt. 
And as it cooled, the gases inside escaped, 
leaving its surface pock-marked and 


bubbled. 


Through the following years the con- 
tinual battle of the elements was going 
on. Erosion gradually triumphed and 
broke through the almost impenetrable 
lava sheet. And today much of the for- 
mation has been broken down to the 
conical shaped mountains that so greatly 
resemble chocolate sundaes. 


But erosion has done more than that. 
It has exposed the fossil remains of the 
animal life that roamed the pre-glacial 
forest in the warm days before the gla- 
ciers ravaged their lives in the dim past; 


before the ever-changing crust of the 


(Continued on Page 313) 
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Nevada’s First House 


the oldest town in Nevada, was 


— HE first house built in Genoa, 


erected in 1851. The double-log. 


cabin, with a frontage exceeding 30 and 
a depth of 50 feet, consisting of two 
roomy compartments with a ‘“‘stack”’ 
chimney, a barn-like loft and a low shed- 
room extending from one side, and all 
covered with a “clap-board”’ roof, was 
planned and built by John Reese of Salt 
Lake City and a party of sixteen 


By Aucustus W. DOUGHERTY 


bold pioneers halted and pitched their 


tents on the sage-brush plains near the 
eastern foothills of the rock-ribbed and 
snow-clad Sierras, where they first be- 
gan to prospect for gold, and later be- 
came permanent dwellers. 

On the 18th of March, 1849, the 
enterprising Mormons organized what 
they named the “State of Deseret,’’ in 
size, a great western empire beyond the 


of his followers. 


The modest and uncouth struc- 
ture was naturally of tremendous 
interest in.all the wild region round 
about. Down to that period, nearly 
eighty years ago, the only human 
inhabitants of those wide desert 
plains and rugged mountains had 
been merely scattered Indian tribes, 
who dwelt in wigwams. 

Shortly after the first house had 
been roofed, a strongly built stock- 
ade corral, inclosing about an acre 
of ground, was hastily constructed ; 
and within that isolated barricade 
the little band of white settlers 
defended themselves against Indian 
attacks. Small patches of grain and 
little vegetable gardens, together 
with the abundance of wild game 
to be found everywhere, furnished the 
main food supply for those first perma- 
nent settlers. For the first few months that 
humble abode in the far West, where 
for hundreds of miles around but few 
white people were then living, served as 
dwelling, as a hotel, and as a public 
meeting-house. 


All that sparsely settled region was 
then the western edge of Utah. 


The first public gathering of citizens 
in what is now Nevada, of which any 
records remain, was held in this same 
log house on November 12th, 1851, with 
less than 190 persons present. The chief 
object of the meeting was to organize a 
“squatter government” of their own, 
most of the settlers having become dis- 
satisfied with existing conditions under 
Mormon rule. Eight days later, at a 


second meeting, a local form of govern- . 


ment was adopted, to which those hardy, 
law abiding pioneers strictly adhered, 
until a provisional government was 


formed in 1858 at Carson City. 


In 1849 long caravans of resolute and 
fearless emigrants made the tedious over- 
land journey in covered wagons across 
the “Great American Desert,’’ wending 
their wearisome way westward toward 
California, then popularly known as the 
“Land of Promise.” A small number of 


Oldest House in Nevada—1851 


Rocky Mountains, a stupendous area of 
mountain and desert lands which includ- 
ed within its boundaries what later be- 
came the states of Utah, Arizona and 
Nevada, as well as certain portions of 
what are now Colorado, Wyoming, Ore- 


gon and southern California. But that 


would-be new “state” failed to receive 
recognition from Congress. However, 
by a compromise Act of Congress in 
1850, after being shorn somewhat of its 
mammoth proportions, the Territory of 
Utah was established and brought under 
the dominion of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 


Hence it came about that, in the year 


1851, the first permanent white settle- 


ment in western Utah (now Nevada), 
on the overland route immediately east 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, and 
near the banks of the Carson River, was 
established by a little band of Mormons, 
and for a considerable time was locally 
known as ‘Mormon Station.” 


Before the close of the year, after the 
first house had been built at the little 
trading post, rude tents and timbered-up 
shelters were being rapidly supplanted 
by substantial wood huts. By and bye 
saw mills were established and put in 
operation, ground was cleared for cul- 
tivating, and the scanty population was 
further increased by belated immigrant 


trains that became snow-bound and tar- 
ried, on their way to California. Mail 
was carried from Sacramento to Mor- 
mon Station on snowshoes, until that 
crude method: of transportation was 
superseded by the pony express. 


Four years later, in 1855, the town 
was surveyed and named “Genoa,” in 
honor of the birthplace of the discoverer 
of America. And from that small begin- 
ning, what had formerly been 
merely a barren desert district in 
a veritable wild wilderness, grad- 
ually began to show signs of civil- 
ization, with a goodly number of 
village householders, lumber oper- 
ators, farmers and _ stock-raisers, 
and all apparently making fair 
progress. 

In the early summer of 1859 the 
famous “‘Comstock Lede” was dis- 
covered. Virginia City, some thirty 
miles northeast from Genoa, sprang 
into existence almost overnight, and 
subsequently became one of the 
richest mining camps the world has 
ever known. From every quarter 
of the civilized. globe ardent and 
hard-working miners poured in by 
thousands, each one eager to share 
in the untold wealth by uncover- 
ing the rich veins of shining yellow 
metal. I'wo years later, in 1861, Ne- 
vada was made a separate Territory; 
and the mining interests alone soon 
brought the undeveloped mineral region 
into public notice throughout the civil- 
ized world.: 


On October 31, 1864, during the lat- 
ter years of the Civil War, the Territory 
of Nevada was made a State of the. 
Union. It still bears the fitting sobriquet 
of “Battle Born State.’”’ While contain- 
ing within its fixed limits the smallest 
number of inhabitants of any of the 
forty-eight commonwealths of the Na- 
tion, Nevada ranks sixth in surface area 
among the States of the Union, and in 
mineral wealth is classed among the rich- 
est of them all. 

On June 28, 1910, fire destroyed the 
ancient- land mark, Nevada’s cherished 
historic relic, the first house built in 
Genoa, the oldest town in the “Sage- 
Brush State.” Thus passed the dingy 
though venerated memorial of pioneer 
days of the old West. 

Today sleepy little Genoa, Nevada’s 
most antiquated town, in Douglas Coun- 
ty, nestling close to the eastern base of 
the pine-covered Sierras, near the Cali- 
fornia line and not far from celebrated 
Lake Tahoe, is occupied by a group of 

(Continued on Page 316) 
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Overland Monthly 


The Story of Human Flight 


VIATION is not a new science for, 
long before the birth of Christ, 
man’s highest ambition was to 

soar through the atmosphere in the man- 
ner of a bird, going from place to place 
without the inconvenience of climbing 
mountain ranges or 
risking life in a frail 
bark at the mercy of 
wind and. sea. 

From Europe and 
from the Orient 
come to us traditions 
of Atlantis and Le- 
muria, two lost con- 
tinents now buried 
beneath the oceans. 
These traditions 
speak of wonderful 
civilizations peopled 
with beings as wise, 
as capable, as ad- 
vanced scientifically 
as ourselves, who 
had not only mas- 
tered the earth but 
the air as well. 


Whether or not. 
the Atlantan and 
Lemurian traditions 
are based on fact, 
they show at least 
that the idea of human flight is not a 
new concept in man’s consciousness. 


The ancients in the Mediterranean 
basin had their story of Daedalus and his 
son Icarus who made wings of feathers 
fastened together with wax and flew 
from Crete to Sicily, a distance of about 
five hundred miles. Our own American 
Indians are fond of tales of the flights 
of god-heroes and of mysterious beings 
who annihilate space by traversing the 
pathways of the. air. But these stories, 
while they show that early man was air- 
minded, do not contribute to the uprising 
of our present mechanical means of air- 
transportation. 


One of the first records of an a 
airplane comes to us from Greece, where 
in 400 B. C. a Greek philosopher, Arch- 
ytas by name, was said to have con- 
structed a practical machine made in the 
shape of a flying dove and designed to 
be operated by means of compressed air. 
Unfortunately we possess no record of 
its performance, so that we do not know 
whether its inventor succeeded in “‘tak- 
ing off” or not. 


During the early centuries of the 
Christian era, little was accomplished to- 
ward opening the way for mechanical 


LOWER PERT OF FLYING MACHINE. 


By CaRLTON KENDALL 


(FoRMERLY 2ND Lieut. U. S. Air SERVICE) 


flight whose upward development seems 
to have commenced with Roger Bacon, 
who, in the 13th century, planned to fill 
a copper ball with etherial air and guide 
it in the manner of a ship, aa idea which 
was taken up by Francis Lana in 1670 


Flying Machine Invented by G. M. Miller, Brother of Joaquin Miller, Patented October 
26, 1892. See Article on “Flying” by Beatrice B. Beebe, July, 1928 


on a more extensive scale but abandoned 


as unpractical. 
Even the great painter and architect 


Leonardo da Vinci, designed amongst . 


cther devices an ornithopter whose wings 
were to flap like those of a bird. But this 
also was a failure. 

In 1674, however, a man named Bes- 
nier invented a pair of hinged wings 
which were operated by man power and 
with which he was able to fly or glide 
for long distances. 

But it remained for the next celitury 
to see actual human flight made possible 
with any degree of certainty. 

In 1755 Father Galien published a 
book on rarefied air balloons, one of the 
first publications dealing with the prac- 
tical side of aviation, and eleven years 
later Cavandish demonstrated the lifting 
power of hydrogen gas by filling soap 
bubbles and letting them rise to the 
ceiling. 

Thus the way was opened in the lab- 
oratory for a practical demonstration of 
man-lifting lighter-than-air craft, so that 
when the Montgolfier brothers began 
their amazing and daring experiments 
they had at their disposal considerable 
information about balloons and gases. In 
1783, they gave a great public exhibition 


of hot air balloons, making the first one 
which weighed about three hundred 
pounds, rise before astonished open- 
mouthed throngs of onlookers and drift 
for over a mile, while the crowds went 
into a frenzy of cheers. 

The use of hydro- 
gen was the next 
logical step and on 
November 21 of the 
same year Marquis 
d’Arlanders and Pi- 
§ latre de Rozier be- 
§. came the heroes of 
the age by ascending 
for an aerial voyage. 


Not to be outdone 
by these two ad- 
venturers, Messrs. 
Rober and Charles 
Montgolfier dupli- 
cated the flight and 
in December Charles 
ascended alone to 
the unbelievable alti- 
tude of 9000 feet, a 
feat which set the: 
literary men of that 


ing fanciful stories 
of trips to the moon 
and speculating on 
what would. be theoutcome of this new 
age of the air which was ushered in. 

With this stimuli, inventors concen- 
trated their creative powers on balloons 
and dirigibles, but as yet the develop- 
ment of motive power was still too ado- 
lescent to give birth to a genuinely suc- 
cessful dirigible that was not at the 
mercy of a strong wind. Numerous 
strange devices, such as one propelled 
by a pair of giant oars began to appear 
in the heavens. Messrs. Jeffries and 


Blanchard did the amazing stunt of 


crossing the English Channel in two 
hours and forty-seven minutes and were 
given an ovation upon their return that 
was only duplicated by that given Lind- 
bergh in Paris. 

Quick to grasp the possibilities of 
aerial navigation, the human imagination 
seized upon this accomplishment as the 
trumpet call for the new age of man. 

About this time Francis Hopkinson 
built a successful propellor driven dirigi- 
ble and introduced the modern aerial 
propellor which up to now is the most 
efficient means of propulsion for both 
dirigibles and airplanes, and which at 
the time of its inventor marked a tre- 
mendous advance in aerial motive power 


(Continued on Page 306) 
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where the boundary country, even by train, gain some conception of the proper manner! We stopped in 


‘e} THE MAP, that spot Those who have traveled through the Wenatchee able to look up at them in a 


lines of Oregon, Wash- grandeur and beauty of the scenery of mountain and the cool green twilight of the 
ington and Idaho meet, is a_ timber and river and valley. The accompanying descrip- canyon, where even the birds 
barren, yellow blank. There are tion of the travel and settlement of an earlier day isa twittered in hushed tones, and 
no towns worthy the name; the true picture of what now would be looked upon as trial only the creek, monarch of his 


wiggly rivers circle around it, 


and hardship. The author is well known for her short bed, roared of his springtime 


and the black chains represent- stories that appear frequently in the popular magazines. _ prowess. 


ing mountain ranges are con- 
spicuous by their absence. So 
the map shows this region. But when, in 
1904, my stepfather trekked in there 
hunting homestead land, we found it 
anything but flat and uninteresting. 


I was a rangy, long legged girl of 
fifteen then, wearing a pigtail down my 
back and extremely proud of my horse- 
manship. I drove two big, gentle colts 
hitched to a surrey loaded to the fringed 
top. Mother and my two little brothers 
were my part-time passengers. At other 


times they rode with my stepfather in 


the big prairie schooner which blazed 
the trail. 


We came in from the Idaho side. Up, 
up, up we toiled across the rolling grain 
lands that slope from the mighty Snake. 
A little way beyond the tiny town of 
Cloverland we struck the timberline, and 
soon topped the ridge and dropped down 
a long “hogback.’”’ Our Mecca was the 
Grouse country on the Grande Ronde 
brakes. We had been told we must cross 
the Wenatchee but our idea of the We- 
natchee was very vague. 


About the middle of the long summer 
afternoon, drowsing along through a 


stretch of flat pine woods, we rounded a — 


bend and came to a halt, startled wide 
_ awake by the stupendous panorama be- 
fore us. We found ourselves hovering 
above the juncture of the Wenatchee 
and Grande Ronde canyons, mighty 
gashes in the bosom of nature. Indeed 
we were perched upon the very brink of 
the Wenatchee and the prairie schooner 
was all but toppled over, for it was 
already well on to the narrow grade 
which stretched, a pin scratch down the 
precipitous side of the mountain. 

Far, far below us the Wenatchee 
foamed, a mere thread of white, the 


lofty pine trees which bordered it seem- 


ingly but bushes. Across the canyon and 
slightly above us, the rolling forest coun- 
try which was our goal, basked in the 
quiet sunshine. 

Our stepfather alighted and came to 
us. 

“Looks mighty skeery, don’t it?” he 
said, resting his hand on the wheel and 
scratching his beard, while his eye trav- 


Eve Adams is prominent in Sacramento literary circles. 


eled slowly down one side of the canyon 
and up the other. From an intrepid 
driver who had proven himself without 
fear and almost without caution, that 
was indeed a damning statement. 


“Want to tackle it?” he threw at 
mother. “I most certainly do not,” she 
replied. I shut my lips over a gasp. Our 
fate, I knew, was sealed, for it was the 
old man’s settled habit to go contrary to 
mother’s wishes. But for once he seemed 
willing to temporize. 

‘““Guess we'll camp back here a spell 
and think it over,” he decided. “It shore 
is one almighty rough country.” 


His wagon was in the lead, having 
already dropped down a little rise and 
was well on the grade. T‘urning around 
was an impossibility, as was backing up 
with his spunky, untrained cayuses. Al- 


-most any kind of a move except straight 


ahead was likely to spell disaster on that 
narrow mountain trail, and even the 
outcome of journeying onward seemed 
doubtful. Straight ahead was the way 
we went. 

Mother and the youngsters considered 
“safetyfirst’’ and followed behind. Down, 
down we slid. My noble colts set their 
broad rumps fairly against the dash- 
board, but my vaunted skill as a driver 
had vanished in thin air. Limply I held 
the reins in quivering fingers. I felt sick 
and unable to turn my eyes from the 
terrific depth that menaced my left. 
Scarce six inches of road lay beyond the 
outer wheel, and that sloped downward 
to meet the sheer-drop to the depths be- 
low. Nothing but space separated my 
gaze from those far down tree tops. The 
horses’ feet sent loose rocks cascading 
over the edge to lose themselves in the 
lower distance. 

At the first stopping place stepfather 
got out the halter ropes and locked the 
wheels so they would slide. Mother took 
one look at my face aid said, “Shall I 
drive?” 

Shamefacedly I climbed down on the 
inner side. Oh, the joy of terra firma! 
The almost sickening relief when the 
tree tops finally passed us, and we were 


Here we made camp, for the 
most part silently. Thinking of 
the’ morrow, our spirits were crushed by 
the weight of the terrible climb still to be 
made. As we sat around the camp fire after 
our supper of “doughgod,” potatoes fried 
with onions, bacon and coffee, stepfather 
railed at the world in general because 
no individual had bothered to tell him 
about the inaccessibility of the country 
of his desire—as he would never have 
listened had anyone tried to tell him, his 
railing was quite superfluous — and 
averred that he wouldn’t live in “such 
godforsaken land if they gave him the 
whole of it.” 

Long, I remember, was I in going to 
sleep. I lay and gazed up into the span- 
gled black velvet overhead, and thought 
how very, very far it was from me, and 
wished for the comparative proximity of 
the mountain top. 

In the dim green-gray dawn we were 
up and rustling. Before the first faint 
blush had tinted the sky, or any golden 
gleams crowned the peaks across the 
Grande Ronde, we were gathering up 
our reins. As I had taken the driver’s 
seat again this morning, my idea was no 
doubt to get in my share of the driving 
before there was so far to fall, as would 
be the case further along the upward 
trail. 

Stepfather chirruped to his cayuses 
and they plunged straight ahead and 
down into the shallow ford of Wenat- 
chee creek. I felt my jaws dropping. A 
wild impulse to scream at him was 


checked by a shake of mother’s patient 
head. 

“IT just figgered last night when he 
was rantin’ so he’d pull on in there this 
mornin’,” she said. “It’s no use arguin’ 
with him but—,” her lips began to 
quiver, “I’ll be buried in there unless 
they build a better road out, for I'll 
never cross this canyon again.” 

She did, however, several times; once, 
I remember, for so simple a thing as to 
borrow a dress pattern. So soon does 
familiarity breed contempt. 

I drove all the way up. Perhaps rage 
at my mother’s husband’s stubbornness 
fired me beyond fear; perhaps the more 
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varied character of the mountain on this 
side directed my attention from the 
dangers of the road. The timber was 
more profuse, and here and there arose 
gleaming cliffs of gray granite. Tiny 
ravines, bisecting the road, were bridged 
with moss-covered corduroy; rare moun- 
tain flowers nodded a shy welcome from 
the thickets; chipmunks and magpies 
chattered cheerily. 


Although but five miles up the grade, 
it was near noon when our steaming, 
panting team tugged the wagons up the 
last steep incline and out on the com- 
paratively level of the first timbered 
“flat.” Perhaps a quarter of a mile back 
the mountain rose again, but this was 
not concerning us. We pulled out beside 
a mountain spring that bubbled near the 
road about midway of the “flat.” 


And such a spring! It seemed to take 
on color from the blue, rubbery clay 
which surrounded it, and lay like an 
opal, reflecting the sunlight from milky 
depths; but when lifted in a basin the 
water was sparklingly clear, sweet and 
icy cold. Later stepfather burnt out the 
center of a six-foot length of immense 
log and made a “gum” to fit in the 
spring for curb. 


For this was the spot he chose to home- | 


stead. We never broke camp. 


A climbed the back mountain 
and explored Grouse Flat proper on 
horseback. Later he hitched to the surrey 
and drove back “‘outside” to do his filing 
—a four days’ trip even with a light 
rig. Needless to say we women folks 
didn’t go. 

Mother and I did a great deal of talk- 
ing about the madness, the utter folly, 
of a man who would waste his time on 
such a rugged and out of the way piece 
of land. But now that I am older and 
have seen more country and much city, 
I know that his folly lay in selling the 
improvements and abandoning the place 
two years later. 

If there ever was a spot designed by 
nature for a scenic summer resort it was 
that little flat on Wenatchee brakes. 
Our cabin, built of peeled logs and 
chinked with moss, was perched facing 
the canyon in the bend where the road 
made its turn to plunge downward. The 
back of the house rested on the hillside, 
the front on ten-foot logs, or posts, plant- 
ed firmly in the ground. Thus we were 
virtually overhanging the road and could 
sit on the long front porch and watch 
teams pass almost beneath us. 

Many times we sat there and sewed, 
the summer afternoon sweetened by the 
chime of freight bells, and spread out 
before us as grand a scenic panorama as 
can be found in the West, or perhaps the 
world over. 


Far below the little Wenatchee flowed 
whitely amid its dark green setting. 
Away to the southeast the Seven Devils 
reared their snow-crowned heads, and 
nearer loomed the rugged Grande Ronde 
mountains, their granite cliffs gleaming 
like snow in the sunlight. No less inter- 
esting was this view when, in time of 
storm, the wind lashed and bent the 
mighty trees, and gray clouds wound 
scarf-like about the mountain heads. 


By walking a few yards from our. 


house the beauty of the’scene was height- 
ened, for this brought into view the 
spot where the Wenatchee lost itself in 
the greater Grande Ronde. At this place 
the Grande Ronde river described a 
perfect horseshoe curve, and on the 
meadow-land of this curve was situated 
a considerable farm. 


Standing high, high above, one gazed 
down on the toy buildings and watched 
the stock, like ants, running about the 
farmyard. Men and dogs were hardly 
discernable, but on still evenings sounds 
came up with startling clearness. I have 
even heard the crowing of a rooster, 
though the rooster himself would not 
have been visible if standing in the open. 


Across the road and below our house 


lay a little level bench of land no bigger 
than a large room. The descent to it was 
so steep as to be dangerous, so stepfather 
cut a trail that was almost stair-steps 
down, troughed water from. the big 
spring and planted it to garden. The 
soil was a rich chocolate loam and its 


production phenomenal. Tomato vines 


grew higher than my head. 


On the flats above us snow in winter 
fell to a great depth. On our little flat 
the fall was much less but still consid- 
erable; but on this garden bench, strange 
as it may seem, there was scarcely any 
snowfall and we gathered mustard greens 
there in midwinter. 


The bench boasted a spring of its 
own, bubbling a strange whiskey colored 
liquid which left a taste of as a rusty 
nail in one’s mouth. No doubt some day 
it will be far famed for its medicinal 
qualities. 


The postoffice was five miles by trail 
from us, and riding weekly for the mail 
I soon learned to lope lightly along 
where my pony’s feet sent pebbles hurt- 
ling two hundred feet down. 

Owing to the deep snowfall, the road 
were kept open in the traveled sections 
only by constant labor from the begin- 


ning of the winter. Thus as the winter — 


advanced the low bobsleds slipped along 
between white walls that towered above 
the heads of the occupants. Every half 
mile or so turn-out places were made 
for convenience in passing, and woe to 
the man who drove without bells to 
herald his coming. 


Overland Monthly 


OCIAL activities were not forgotten in 
in this land of far away. It was sur- 
prising the way people turned out to a 
dance. Ichey came in the winter twenty, 
thirty, even forty miles, mostly on horse- 
back, sometimes on foot, and occasion- 
ally on snowshoes. 

I remember a “hard times’’ party given 
in Jim Griggs’ cabin. Jim was a thing 
of the past but his cabin lingered on in 
a state of dilapidation. The day of the 
dance, a group of men gathered and 
shoveled a sort of road in from the main 
road and “swep’up” the house, which 
consisted of one large room and a lean- 
to kitchen. A rusty old cook stove in this 
lean-to was pressed into service, but the 
slight amount of warmth the green wood 
fire generated Sem by the child- 
ren—whose beds were made on piles of 
rugs and blankets all over the floor— 
and the kerosene can coffeepot which 
occupied the center of the stove. 


It was an intensely cold night but we 
elders were supposed to keep warm danc- 
ing, which we did, for the most part, in 
our coats, until broad daylight. One end 
of the cabin was slightly sagged. This 
gave the floor a noticeable slant. Plenti- 
fully sprinkled with shaved candle, the 
going down was a thing of joy and ex- 
citement. Dancing back up was a little 
more toilsome. 

Of course there were more men than 
women, and while the surplus awaited 
their turn to dance they paced the lower 
end of the floor stamping their feet and 
swinging their arms while they breathed 
forth clouds of smoke. Indeed, many 
were smoking, which tended to produce 
such a blueness of atmosphere that one 
could scarce recognize one’s best friend 
across the room. 2 


Just before supper we all removed our 
coats to display our ‘‘hard times’’ out- 
fits, and a heterogeneous collection they’ 
were. Mine, I remember, consisted of 
an ordinary calico house dress with car- 
pet rags sewn to every conceivable spot 


left to flutter. 


Such a supper! The hard-time appel- 
ation did not extend to it. Roast fowl, 
mountains of ham, salad, cakes of every 
description with whipped cream pre- 
dominating, and all washed down with 
strong black coffee brewed in a coal oil 
can! 

Another dance impressed upon my 
memory was one held in the dance hall 
at Troy, a tiny town in the Grande 
Ronde canyon. 

My escort was a man of forty-five 
whom I had met but twice previous. Be- 
fore the trip was over, I recall he pro- 
posed to me. Flappers were never allowed 
to languish in that neck of the woods. 
Any unattached man from sixteen to 
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Pegleg ..Man and Mine 


HREE low hills near the Mexi- 

can border, within sight of the 

Salton Sea, and from which the 

smoke of Southern Pacific trains cross- 

ing the California desert is visible, have 

been the will-o’-the-wisps of unabated 
search for seventy-five years. 

Wealthy men have financed expedi- 
tions and poor men have suffered death 
in futile efforts to relocate them. For 
it is established, on evidence that cannot 
be gainsaid and which has been repeat- 
edly corroborated, that gold nug- 


By J. A. HENSHALL 


nated on. maps, “Smith’s Mountain.” 
Many days later he arrived in Los An- 
geles after undergoing fearful privation. 


In the early decades of the nineteenth 
century there was no mining excitement 
in the West and the desert Indians at- 
tached little value to the yellow metal. 
Smith exhibited his specimens to Span- 
iards but they showed little interest. 
However, he retained them but did not 
have them assayed, probably because of 
straitened circumstances. 


Peglez remembzcred his nuggets. He 
hastened to Yerba Buena (San Francis- 
co) and submitted them to an assayer, 
who found they were extraordinarily 
rich in gold, averaging $2,000 to the 
ton. 

On the strength of this assay, Pegleg 


secured financial backing and in 1850 


headed a party in search of the treasure 
he had unwittingly ignored twenty-three 
years before. 

But disaster attended the journey. 
According to Pegleg, the party 
reached Smith mountain when the 


gets in quantity sufficient to make 
their finder a money baron are 
strewn on the southernmost hill. 

Never an autumn opens that the 
quest for the lost “Pegleg’”’ mine 
is not resumed. 

Thomas L. (Pegleg) Smith, a 
wanderer in the unexplored West 
twenty-one years before James 
Marshall found gold flakes in the 
mill race at Coloma, made the 
original discovery in 1827 while 
crossing the desert from Fort 
Yuma to “La Puebla de Nuestra 


The author of this sketch was for several years 
preceding 1910 connected with the editorial depart- 
ment of Overland Monthly, as associate of Barnett 
Franklin. The enclosed story is the result of investi- 
gation of old magazines and papers of the fifties on 
file at the State Library. Primarily it was inspired 
by the presence of an old prospector in the historical 
department of the institution, who spent much time 
tracing old maps and trails. His belief in the Pegleg 
was absolute, and doubtless he is wandering around 
somewhere in the Coahuilla desert. 


Indian packers disappeared over- 
night with the provisions. He aban- 
doned the search and returned to 
Yerba Buena. 

After this attempt, Pegleg dis- 
appeared in the role of gold hunt- 
er. His reputation was tarnished, 
but the assay of his nuggets could 
not be denied and almost immedi- 
ately corroborative evidence was 
forthcoming. 

An Indian vanquero in the em- 
ploy of Governor John G. Downey 


Senora la Reina de los Angeles,”’ 
then a Mexican village of less than 
2,000 population. 

The adventurous youth probably was 
the first American citizen in this arid 
region, abandoned by the Spanish gov- 


ernment to the Apache, Cocopah, Yuma 


and other savage tribes. 
Smith followed the trail connecting 


the City of Mexico with Spanish settle- 


ments in California, pioneered in 1539 
by Fray Marcos de Niza, a Franciscan 
monk and one of Cortez’ conquistadores. 
From waterhole to waterhole he pushed 
westward until he camped by a spring 
~ about 85 miles east of Warner’s Pass in 
San Diego county. 

At this point the venturesome traveler 
decided to shorten the journey by cut- 
ting northwesterly across the desert to 
Los Angeles, leaving the safer, if more 
circuitous, route, which led southwest- 
erly through the pass and then right- 
angled northward along the coast. 

But the welter of shifting sand dunes 
and blackened lava beds, the molten sun 
and the shimmering alkali dust, almost 
proved fatal. He lost his way, and, as 
the water in his canteen was running 
low, he climbed the southernmost of 
three low hills to survey the country. 


Despite his perilous situation, he no- 
ticed the hill was covered with small 
fragments of dark rock, veined with yel- 
low. He pocketed several and continued 
his journey, finally reaching a waterhole 
at the foot of a mountain, now desig- 


Turning northward, he continued his 
adventures in California, Nevada and 
Utah. For 21 years he maintained head- 
quarters at Soda and Steamboat Springs, 
on the Bear river, associating with the 
red men and taking part in their tribal 
wars. Gangrenous sores threatened his 
life. With the assistance of a medicine 
man he amputated the leg with a com- 
mon hand-saw, searing the flesh to stop 
the flow of blood. Thereafter he _be- 


came known as “Pegleg.”’ 


This misfortune did not restrict his 
activities. He dealt in horses, at that 
time the most precious possession in the 
West. The methods by which he ac- 
quired them were many and various. 
With the aid of his Indian allies he 
raided Spanish rancherias in California 
and on one occasion rounded up three 
hundred horses in the vicinity of Ana- 
heim in Orange County, pursued by the 
enraged dons through San Gorgonio 
pass. An engagement followed in which 
many were killed on both sides, but 
““Pegleg”’ and his Indians drove the ani- 
mals to Salt Lake and other frontier 
posts where they found a quick market. 


U DDEN LY reports thrilled the 
world that gold deposits of fabulous 
richness. had. been found in the Sierra 


foothills near Sacramento, California. 


Reminiscences of a ranger, Major Horace 
Bell, 1886, Los Angeles. 


at the Warner rancho on the fringe 
of the Coachella desert suddenly 
became possessed of funds far beyond his 
earning capacity. He blossomed into a 
gallant for whom the dark-eyed maidens 
of the rancho reserved their most witch- 
ing smiles. At faro and monte he gam- 
bled recklessly, accepting the caprice of 
fortune with apparent indifference. He 
rode the best mustang in the country and 
his handsome carved saddle, silver- 
braided sombrero and general attire were 
worthy of a Castilian grandee. 

His fellows soon noticed that the 
cowboy alternated between wealth and 
poverty. He often disappeared for sev- 
eral days. Since Indians are but casual 
workers, these absences did not arouse 


-much comment until it was observed 


they were followed inevitably by a de- 
bauch of spending. 

His movements were watched but he 
cunning y timed his goings and com- 
ings and tracks in the desert sand are 
soon obliterated. Finally he was found 
in the office of an Anaheim assayer, dis- 
posing of his nuggets and the mystery 
was explained. ‘he Indian admitted 
that he had found a mine but steadily 
refused to disclose its location. 

Prosperity led to his downfall. The 
jealousy of associates was aroused and 
one evening in a gambling den a knife 
— proved fatal. His secret died with 

im. 

Governor Downey questioned the 
murdered man’s squaw. She gave little 
information. Her late sweetheart, she 


q 
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said, usually reached the mountain 
(since christened Smith mountain) late 
in the afternoon, returning the follow- 
ing day. Soon thereafter she disappeared 
and was never seen again at the Warner 
rancho. 
The sensation caused by this incident 
was revived in 1860 when James Mc- 
Guire exhibited a quantity of heavy, 
charred, rocky fragments to San Fran- 
cisco mining men in proof of his claim 
to rediscovery of the now famous Peg- 


-~ leg mine. The prospector had a substan- 


tian bank deposit and his ore assayed 
$2,000 to the ton. 

Six men formed an exhibition, and, 
with McGuire as leader, set out for the 
desert. They were observed for the last 
time near San Felipe canyon, some dis- 
tance from Smith mountain. Several 
months later their bleached skeletons 
were found in the sand dunes. che Peg- 
leg continued to claim its victims. 


IFTEEN years later, in 1875, a 

prospector reached Los Angeles in an 
almost dying condition and consulted 
Dr. de Coursey, a well known practi- 
tioner. 


He exhibited the familiar black speci- 
mens, streaked with gold, and related a 
story of terrible suffering for two days 
in the desert, after he had found the ore 
on the southernmost of three hummocks. 
A few days later the prospector suc- 
cumbed to his privations, leaving the 
medical man his nuggets for which he 
received $15,000 and also directions as 
to the location of the mine. 


De Coursey fell victim to the lure of 
the Pegleg. He organized a party and 
explored the desert for months without 
success. On his death bed he reiterated 
his conviction that his patient had told 
the truth but declared his belief that 
rediscovery of the Pegleg was largely a 
matter of chance, since the furious wind 
storms and moving sand dunes resulted 
in sudden and deceiving changes of des- 
ert topography which rendered maps 
and directions of little value. 


Among De Coursey’s acquaintances 
was Thomas Carver of Riverside, for- 
mer sheriff of San Bernardino county, 
to whom the physician related the story 
of his prospector patient. Carver, while 
engaged in his official duties in the vicin- 
ity of Smith mountain, had also observed 
the Indian vaquero from the Warner 
rancho and knew the story of his sud- 
denly acquired wealth. Like most fron- 
tiersmen, he was interested in mining 
and his faith in the Pegleg mine was un- 
wavering after the corroborative evi- 
dence furnished by De Coursey. 


He devoted years to prospecting in 
the desert until it claimed him for its 
own. On his final trip, he left his com- 
panion, W. B. Russell of Riverside in 
the buckboard while he explored a can- 


yon in the Superstition mountains. He 
never returned and though $1,000 re- 
ward was offered for recovery of his 
body, it still is hidden in the flux of 
shifting sands. 


In the eighties, the agent at Flowing 
Wells, a station on the Southern Pacific 
railroad, was visited by a squaw from 
the Indian reservation near the _ head- 
waters of the Rio San Luis Rey. She 
carried a small quantity of black rock 


A MAN OF NERVE. 


in a handkerchief and her tongue was 
inflamed with thirst. After water had 
been given her sparingly she told that 
she and her man were traveling to the 
Cocopah reservation. Their canteen 
leaked and they wandered on the desert 
for two days. Finally they climbed an 
elevation on which they found the ore 
and from which the smoke of the trains 
was visible. Her buck, she said, had died 
of thirst. His body was found later. 


The squaw thoroughly realized the 


value of her nuggets. Years ago the In- 
dians had learned that the white man 
would make any sacrifice for the yellow 
metal, even to his life. She pointed 
vaguely toward Smith mountain when 
questioned, but track laborers said they 
had watched her circling the station be- 
fore making a straight approach, fol- 
lowing the Indian custom to mislead 
spies. 

On learning this story the section 
crew deserted to a man in search of the 
elusive mine. Most of them returned 


empty handed but others became lost in 


the labyrinthine depressions of the Bad 
Lands and succumbed to heat and thirst. 


The squaw returned to her people 
and was lost among them though efforts 
were made to identify her. | 


Once more the Pegleg riveted the at- 
tention of Californians when a dis- 
charged soldier from Fort Yuma ap- 
peared in San Bernardino with a quan- 


Overland ty 


tity of nuggets which he sold and then 
indulged in a wild drinking bout. 

He described freely the place where 
he found the ore, corroborating the story 
told by Pegleg. Ihe nuggets strewed 
the southernmost of three mounds. 

His funds exhausted, the ex-army 
man volunteered to head an exploring 
party. Several men furnished mule 
teams and the treasure seekers quietly 
left San Bernardino. Others followed 
but when the lead party avoided War- 
pass, the trailers turned back, 
knowing the perils of the uncharted and 
waterless desert. 


Five years later, prospectors in the 
Cuyamaca foothills, 30 miles southeast 
of Salton Station, stumbled on the skel- 
etons of men and mules. Report says 
three skeletons were found—two side- 
by-side and a third some distance away 
with a hole in the skull, undoubtedly 
caused by a bullet. Just another desert 
mystery with sinister implication, in the 
solution of which one man’s opinion is 
as good as that of another. 


a incidents are among the best 
proven of the innumerable stories 
regarding the lost Pegleg. ‘They can be 
heard in every mining camp and wher- 
ever two or three prospectors are gath- 
ered. | 


The search for the Pegleg continues 
today. Rarely a week passes that some. 
desert rat does not visit the state library 
at Sacramento or the state mining bu- 
reau in San Francisco and spend days 
poring over the yellowed newspapers 
of the fifties in which Smith’s activities 
and exploits are recorded. 


No accurate estimate of the lives for- 
feited in this endless quest can be given. 
Skeletons are constantly being found in 
the section traveled by Smith and his 
successors and the shifting sands in all 
probability cover the graves of scores 
of luckless and unknown adventurers. 


The entire southwestern corner of 
the desert is heavily mineralized, and 
though some may be inclined to credit 
grizzled prospectors with lurid imag- 
inations, stirred by copious droughts of 
desert whisky, as the originators of these 
stories, “the facts are just as much a 
matter of true history as those in re- 
gard to Washington crossing the Dela- 
ware.” 


Pegleg Smith’s last years were spent 
in destitution. When he returned to 
San Francisco after his abortive search 
in 1850 his vitality was sapped. Thirty- 
five years of constant peril and hardship 
beyond the frontiers of civilization had 
ruined a phenomenal constitution. He 
became an object of charity, well known 
to the mining brokers on Montgome 
street. 


(Continued on Page 310) 
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Growth of California Cities 


By E. P. CrarKeE, Epiror RIversIpE FREE PREss 


E. P. Clarke has here given us an analysis of the recent census, startling as well as interesting and 
informative. His conclusions are likewise valuable and suggestive. Mr. Clarke is a seasoned 
publicist, well known also for his long service on the State Board of Education in California 


) HE ANNOUNCEMENT of the popu- 
lation of the cities of California 
has been one of the absorbing news 
features of the papers of the state for 


several weeks; and “first page stream- 
ers’ have been frequently utilized to 


give emphasis and prominence to the 


creditable and sometimes sensational 
gains made. Most people would say that 
the phenomenal growth of Los Angeles 
is the outstanding feature in the census 
returns for California cities. That, how- 
ever, was rather expected and the news 
was therefore somewhat discounted in 
advance. The writer is impressed with 
the view that of even greater interest 
has been the remarkable growth in the 
suburban territory of Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Oakland, and the gain of 
cities located in agricultural areas and 
dependent in large degree upon agricul- 
ture for their growth and development. 


One of the most significant features in. 


connection with the growth of Los An- 
geles for the past decade is the proba- 
bility that the California metropolis will 
move up to third place in the country 
by 1940. Under the census of 1920, Los 
Angeles ranked a tenth city in the coun- 
try; now it ranks as fifth; and if the 
present ratio of growth continues, it 
may pass both Detroit and Philadelphia 
during the coming decade. When we re- 
member that 50 years ago, according to 
the census of 1880, Los Angeles had a 
population of only 11,183, the present 
total of close to 1,250,000 is startling 
and the possibility of a rank next below 
Chicago in 1940 is still more startling. 


The cities of California, as reported 
in the 1930 census, are grouped rather 
logically in the following classes: the 
three “‘big cities”; those in the 75,000 to 
150,000 group; those having a popula- 
tion of 40,000 to 60,000; those with 
a population of 20,000 to 40,000; those 
in the 10,000 to 20,000 group; and those 
from 5,000 to 10, 000. This grouping 
will be adhered to in the study that fol- 
_ lows, except that the cities in the subur- 
ban territory of the three major cities 
will be given a special classification to 
indicate this relationship; and there will 
be a special list made of cities that are 
agricultural centres. 


The Three Big Cities 


The figures on the first group are as 


follows: 
1930 1920 Pct. of 
Census Census Gain 
Los Angeles .......... 1,233,561 576,673 114 
San Francisco ...... (637,212 508,410 23 
Oakland 284,213 216,361 31 


Metropolitan Areas 


I have made a very careful check on 
the population in the logical ‘‘metro- 
politan area” of these three cities and 
the results of this review follow: 


Los ANGELES METROPOLITAN AREA 


Pct. of 
Population Gain 
Santa Monica 36,993 143 
Belvedere Township .......... 32,842 418 
Alhambra 29,551 225 
Huntington Park 24,575 444 
Inglewood 19,605 496 
Beverly Hills i 17488 2846 
Burbank 16,429 464 
South Pasadena 13,724 79 
Compton : 12,291 731 
7904 * 
San Fernando 7,559 136 
Lynwood 
Monterey Park 6,531 59 
Culver City 5,563 1104 
Montebello 


National Home Township... 4,599 ___....... 


Total 296,463 
(Practically 300,000) 
(*Not given separately in 1920.) 


Total population of Los Angeles met- 
ropolitan area 1,528,193. 

Pasadena and Glendale have not been 
included in the metropolitan area of Los 
Angeles, because both of these cities 
have steadfastly opposed annexation to 
Los Angeles and have developed inde- 
pendently of that city. Pasadena in fact 
claims a “metropolitan area” of its own 
that includes over 50,000 population. 


SAN FRANCISCO METROPOLITAN AREA 


Pct. of 

Population Gain 

San Mateo 14,449 125 
Burlingame 13,055 218 
Redwood City 8,957 120 
Daly City 7,833 107 

South San Francisco 6,166 39: 


Total... 50,460 


Total population of San Francisco . 


and metropolitan area 676,434. 


OAKLAND METROPOLITAN AREA 


Pct. of 

Population Gain 

Berkeley. 81,543 45 
Alameda 34,367 19 
Richmond 19,945 19 
San Leandro. 11,315 98 
Piedmont 9,277 117 
Hayward 5,425 55 
Emeryville 

Total 172,728 


(*Slight loss.) 


Total population of Oakland and 
metropolitan area 456,941. That is suf- 
fiicently close to 500,000 to satisfy the 
pride of the East Bay metropolis. 


The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce is claiming a “metropolitan area”’ 
for that city of 1,567,998 ; that however 
is arrived at by including the entire 
population of the following counties: 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, Alameda, Con- 
tra Costa, Marin,. Napa, Sonoma, and 
Solano. It requires some stretch of the 
imagination to count Napa and Santa 
Clara counties as suburban territory of 
San Francisco. It would be just as log- 
ical to include San Bernardino, River- 
side and Orange counties—with a popu- 
lation of practically 325,000—in the 
“metropolitan area” of Los Angeles. In 
allocating a “metropolitan area” to these 
three large cities, I have only included 
the territory that is close enough to be 
counted as suburban on the basis of 


_nearness in the matter of transportation 


and close relationship in a business way. 
It will be noted that in the case of 


all three of these cities the cities and 


towns in the “metropolitan area” in gen- 
eral have shown a much more rapid 
growth than the large cities themselves. 
In fact the highest percentage gains in 
the State are in the suburban territory 
tributary to the three big centers of 
population. Beverly Hills, with a gain 
of 2846 per cent, leads the State; Culver 
City with a gain of 1104 per cent is 
second. 

The experience of California in this 
matter has been duplicated in most of 


the large cities in the East. The gain in’ 


(Continued on Page 308) 
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To an Argonaut at Ezghty 


By Ropert WHITAKER 


IN Y, but it seems not half a score of years 
Since the clock tolled for thee three score and ten; 
That golden day comes winging back again 
Swifter than light-steeds course between thé spheres 
And all our memories of toil and tears 
Were but as phantoms which the curious ken, 
Or the weird wonders of some poet's pen, 
As light as morning weighs a dreamer’s fears: 


But for their absence who shared that far feast, 
And with us wondered how the years should be, 


Thinking thy chance of life perhaps the least. 


Yet since they also kept this day for thee, 
We greet it gladly, trusting life is one, 
And always good—on either side the sun. 
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Cities in the Making 


By B. C. ForsBeEs 


Mr. Forbes is a Shinde observer and as a student of economics and finance has 


repeatedly proven the soundness of his observations. His prophecies as to the 
future of Los Angeles and San F rancisco hold much of interest 


N PRIMITIVE civilization, agriculture 

I predominates. In advanced civiliza- 
tion, industry. | 

We are witnessing today an industrial 
race between nations, also between cities. 

Why is virtually every progressive 
- nation engaged in either an offensive or 
a defensive tariff war? To protect, to 
build up its industries. 
_ Since the most backward peoples can 
and do produce agricultural products, 
the world’s supply has become excessive 


and the prices obtainable unremunerative. 


Hence the urge to excel industrially. 


Lo FRANCISCO, a delightful but some- 
what too self satisfied city, is inau- 
gurating a significant movement. It is 
preparing to launch a carefully planned, 
comprehensive campaign to bring home 
to the rest of the country its advantages 
as an industrial center. 

For years the city by the Golden Gate 
lagged behind in efforts to attract new 
enterprises. It was not particularly en- 
amored of the common run of industries. 
It was the financial capital of the Pa- 
cific—and a very important capital. It 
was the center of wealth. It was (justly) 
proud of its culture, its art, its musical 
attainments, its literary tastes, its refine- 
ment, its superior breeding. San Fran- 
cisco had charm. It had romance. It 
‘had education. It had society some dist- 
ance removed form the nouveau riche. 

So it was and remained complacent. 


HEN Los Angeles first began to 


bound ahead in enterprise and popu- - 


lation, San Francisco was inclined to 
sneer. When the rate of growth became 
phenomenal, its more staid northern 
neighbor started asking, ““When will the 
bubble burst?” 


But still Los Angeles forged ahead. 
‘It energetically bid for new industries. 
It annexed an excellent harbor — and 
though laughed at for its pains, that 
same harbor is rapidly striding towards 
leadership among America’s foremost 
- ports. It provided a water supply capable 
of taking care of a population twice that 
of any other Californian. city. It devel- 
oped first class public utilities. It went 
in for beauty—horticultural, architec- 
tural, civic. Its bankers financed indus- 
trial projects, agricultural projects, trans- 
portation projects. 


And lo! When the 1930 census figures 
appeared, Los Angeles was found to have 
passed its rival by an _ extraordinary 
Margin. 


‘ HAVE called San Francisco’s impend- 
ing campaign “significant.” It is. It 
signifies that the city has aroused itself 
to the importance of winning new indus- 
tries, the supreme fillers of pay envel- 
opes. It signifies that San Francisco is 
no longer smugly satisfied to sit back and 
wait for growth to come to it. It signi- 
fies that the city is not content to be 
merely the financial capital of the Pa- 
cific, but that it is determined to build 
itself up as an industrial metropolis and, 
as a corollary, a seaport. 

Doubtless, San Francisco recognized 
that if it was utterly dwarfed in popula- 
tion in industry, in commerce, in wealth 
by its southern sister, in time it would 


inevitably lose its supremacy financially. 


O NOT imagine that San Francisco 
has not been progressing. 

It is blessed with a number of ex- 

tremely public spirited citizens, citizens 

whose love for their native city and state 


-is unbounded and unmatched. They have 


made their community a delight to live 
in. And the city’s rate of growth has ex- 
ceeded that of the country as a whole. 

But I rather think that a new San 
Francisco is about to be born, a city that 
while retaining its unrivaled charm and 
sterling human worth, will aspire to 
business leadership, industrial leadership, 
marine leadership, and at the same time 
insure the retention of its financial 
leadership. 


NE WHO knows the warm hearted- 
ness of its people can but wish it 
godspeed. 


modern wonder cities of America. 
Industry has been mainly respon- 
sible. Without industrial growth great 
cities cannot multiply their population. 

The phenomenal rise of Los Angeles 
has been helped not only by the inrush 
of manufacturing establishments, but by 
enterprising development of its tourist 
patronage, its agricultural resources and, 
not least, its oil industry. 

Try to grasp this record of expansion 
of net income in Southern California, of 
which Los Angeles is the heart: 

From tourists in 1920, $62,000,000; 
in 1928, $317,000,000; from agricul- 
ture in 1920, $152,000,000; in 1928, 
$255,000,000. From minerals (includ- 
ing oil) in 1920, $172,000,000; in 1928, 
$396,000,000. From manufactures in 


iy ANGELES and Detroit are the 
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1920, $158,000,000; in 1928, $613,- 
000,000. 

In eight years the net income from 
these four sources rose from $544,000,- 


000 to $1,581,000,000. 


“Every thirty minutes of the year a 
ship moves in or out of Los Angeles 
harbor. Never in the commercial history 
of the world has there been anything to 
compare with the tremendous increase 
in tonnage handled through this port in 
ten years: 3,528,280 tons in 1920; 26,- 
099,245 in 1929. Values of cargoes 
handled last year averaged $118,528 
each hour, $2,844,680 each day, $1,038,- 
308,246 for the year. Foreign commerce 
between Los Angeles and sixty nations 


of the world increased 300 per cent in - 


tonnage in six years.” 


HESE STATEMENTS, proclaimed to 
the world in full page advertise- 
ments by the Los Angeles Realty Board, 
constitute ample answer to those else- 
where who have tried to ridicule the 
strenuous efforts of Los Angeles to build 
up its marine activities. 
Then this: 
“Los Angeles harbor has forty miles 
of waterfront and is second only to New 
York among American ocean ports. 


Plans are under way for immense en- © 


largement of the harbor—95 per cent 
owned by the city of Los Angeles and 
netting annual revenue—point to a day 
not far distant when this will be the 
world’s greatest port.” 


Sage Brisbane emphasized that what- 
ever man can imagine, they can finally 
accomplish. Los Angeles has been more 
sneered at than any other city in the 
United States for its loudly-proclaimed 
ambitions. But no city in the history of 
the world ever made ambition come true 
so rapidly or so astoundingly. Talk with 
its livest citizens, and you'll discover 
that they vision a Los Angeles of the 
future eclipsing even New York. That 
may remind you of one of Lon Chaney’s 
notable pictures, “Laugh, Clown, Laugh.”’ 
Don’t forget, however, that heretofore 


the laugh has not been on Los Angeles, 


but on its scoffing critics. 


Hs THIS for looking and planning 
ahead? 

“Water for 10,000,000 people in Los 
Angeles area assured. Development of 
Los Angeles. from Pueblo days to the 
fastest-growing major city in the world 
in 1930 has depended always on one 
factor, water. 

“William Mulholland explored the 
Owens River Valley, found there the 
needed water and formulated a daring 
plan for the longest municipal aqueduct 
in the world—a gigantic water carrier 
piercing mountains with 53 miles of 


(Continued on Page 318) 
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The Story of Human Flight 


(Continued from Page 298) 


systems. With this substantial means of 
driving air craft about, men’s minds 
leaped to the immediate conquest of the 
earth. In 1894 Andree tried to reach the 
north pole from Spitzbergen and Walter 
Wellman from America. But imagina- 
tion had exceeded mechanics and both 
expeditions ended disastrously. In ’93 J. 
P. Blanchard, a French aeronaut, made 
the first flight in America. 

During the following years much ex- 
perimenting was done with heavier-than- 
air craft and the dirigible was tremen- 
dously improved until Captain Renard 
was able to astonish mankind by making 
14 miles per hour with his nine horse- 
powered craft and return to his starting 
place in five out of seven trials. 

Toward the last of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the stage was set for the develop- 
ment of the airplane. About 1891 Otto 
Lilienthal, a German, constructed a 
glider which carried its inventor over 
400 yards and with which and with oth- 


er models he made in all over two thou- 
sand flights. ‘The same year Augustus 
Chanute, an American, made multiplane 
and biplane gliders, the latter being of 
the type of many present day airplanes. 
In 1897 M. C. Ader, a French machin- 
ist, completed a bird-like aeroplane called 
“Avion” which he flew 500 feet in a 
test at Satory. 

Meanwhile Prof. S. P. Langley, sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington, conducted extensive series 
of experiments with power driven flying 
models which he flew on the Potomac 
River, abcut forty miles below Wash- 
ington. Hiram Maxim was also experi- 
menting in England, as were numerous 
others in Europe and America, so that 
as in the case of the Montgolfier broth- 
ers, the preliminary researches had been 
completed when the Wright brothers, 
Wilbur and Orville, added a vertical 
rudder and a warping system for lateral 
balance to a Chanute tvpe of glider in 


Twenty-Four Hours Aboard The 


RIEDRICHSHAFEN, April 26, 4:30 
Ff: M. The Bodensee at dawn. A 

faint outline of snow-capped moun- 
tains far in the distance—an irregular 
steel-colored chain against a light gray 
sky. The Kurgarten Hotel, on the shores 
of the lake, already shows signs of life. 
At five o’clock twelve passengers for the 
Graf Zeppelin are whisked away in an 
auto-bus to the immense hangars a short 
distance from the city. Lady Hay and 
Mrs. Cleaver, noted English aviatrix, 
are the only passengers whose identity is 
known to everyone. Somewhere an Eng- 
lish lord mingles with the less lordly 
ones. 

Little time is lost checking tickets 
and boarding the airship. ‘he supports 
upon which the dirigible rests are re- 
moved; the ship is dragged from its 
hangar and an efficiently trained crew 
tosses the giant into the air. Friedrich- 
shafen disappears in the haze. For the 
first time since the war a German Zep- 
pelin directs its course toward London. 

In rapid succession—towns, farms, 
forests, rivers and lakes. The shadow of 
the Graf races across the countryside, 
while passengers make the attempt to 
determine its speed or watch frightened 
cattle, unable to distinguish between 
substance and shadow, scatter in every 
direction. 

Those who are the least bit curious, 
nearly everyone is when traveling on a 


By FLUGEL 
(Translated from the German) 


Zeppelin, soon begin to nose about, ex- 
amining the walls, the windows, the 
long passageway which leads from one 
end of the ship to the other, the com- 
plicated steering apparatus and the radio 
station. Unfamiliar sounds in every cor- 
ner; occasionally a strange honk—the 
the Zeppelin’s vocal cords strained in a 
salute or warning, a honk resembling 
that of an ancient Ford. 

On schedule the Graf arrives in Paris 
a few minutes after 12 o’clock. The 
Champ Elysees, the Louvre, the Pan- 
theon, Notre Dame Cathedral, the Pal- 
ais de Justice, the Eiffel —ITtower—all 
familiar landmarks in one magnificent 


panorama. The city, on the surface at 
least, shows relatively little interest in 
the Zeppelin’s maneuvers. On the prin- 


cipal boulevards traffic speeds along as 
usual. 

With all motors running at full speed 
Paris is soon left in the background. 
Again the salon is transformed into a 
dining room with six small tables cov- 
ered with shiny linen; dishes and silver 
bear the emblem of the Graf Zeppelin; 
in front of every place a printed menu. 
Instead of a plate of baked beans, as one 
might expect, a four course luncheon is 
served, the entire meal cooked ‘on 
board.” The wine list contains twenty- 
four items: white and red wine, cham- 
pagne, sherry, port, vermouth, brandies 


Overland Moathly 


which in 1903 they installed a 16 horse- 
power motor and rose facing a twenty- 
two mile wind blowing over the Kill- 
Devil sand dunes of North Carolina. 
The flight lasted for twelve seconds 
which to the onlookers seemed twelve 
centuries as they watched with bated 
breath the first modern passenger carry- 
ing airplane ascend above the earth. 


From the day of this first airplane 
flight aviation took a new turn. Heavier- 
than-air craft began to demonstrate their 
superiority, not only in performance but 
also in cheapness, safety and carrying 
capacity in relation to bulk, over gas- 
filled dirigibles. Engines were perfected 
and new devices for navigation and con- 
trol sprang into being from the brain 
cells of man. 

Thus step by step was laid the giant 
stairway into the heavens, giving man 
for the first time in remembered recorded 
history a means of swift transportation 
over the surface of his earth and usher- 
ing in a new, wonderful civilization 
whose significance we perhaps have not 
as yet grasped. 


Graf Zeppelin 


and cordials, mineral water and orange- 
ade. 

After such a repast the kitchen must 
be inspected. The jovial chef, in his im- 
maculate white uniform, and his assist- 
ant are busily engaged; there is hardly 
room for a curious third person. A large 
electric stove occupies the outer wall; on 
the opposite side cupboards, inside of 
which are revolving stands for dishes 
and shelves for supplies and general kit- 


chen equipment, enough to prepare a 


meal for about eighty persons—the entire 
arrangement a model of compactness. 
With scientific precision the chef’s as- 
sistant throws the remnants of the meal 
and empty tin cans into small linen bags 
to be dropped overboard at some con- 
venient spot—on this trip into the Eng- 
lish Channel. 

The chalky coast of England looms in 
the foreground, then Brighton Beach 
and in the late afternoon the suburbs of 
London. Flying at low altitude the Graf 
Zeppelin crosses directly over Wembley 
Stadium, where nearly 100,000 specta- 
tors are watching the contest for the - 
English football championship; the game 
has reached a crucial stage. A more un- 
fortunate time for the Zeppelin’s arrival 
can hardly be imagined, for an English- 
man takes his football seriously and re- 
sents an intrusion. Naturally the press 
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Pacific Area Foundation 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS: 


That we, Winfield Scott, Ezra A. Ricks, 
Harr Wagner, Ben Field, Arthur H. Cham- 
berlain, Alexander Sherriffs, A. R. Clifton, 
John S. McGroarty, R. Porter Giles, citizens 
and residents of the State of California, 
have this day voluntarily associated our- 
selves together for the purpose of forming 
a non-profit Corporation under the provis- 
ions of Title XII Part IV Division First of 
the Civil Code of the State of California, and 
we do hereby certify: ; 


I 


That the name of this Corporation shall be 
the Pacific Area Foundation for Restoration, 
Development, Conservation and Research. 


II 


That the chief objects and purposes for 
which this Corporation is founded are as 
follows: | 

1. To foster, encourage, advance, and 
create interest in and promote and bring 
about a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the work and contribution of all early 
explorers, pioneers, pathfinders and settlers, 
and all historians, writers, builders, founders, 
travelers, producers and creators, and all 
who have in any way helped, or all who 
in the future may in any way help to lay the 
foundations of the Pacific Area, and who in 
any way have added, or will add to the 
material, cultural, and spiritual development 
and advancement of its peoples, not alone 
that there may be understanding and appre- 
ciation of our material, cultural and _ spirit- 
ual inheritance, but as an aid to increased 
efforts and accomplishments in the present ; 
and, in recognition of our obligations to the 
future, to furnish inspiration and incentive 


for greater and more complete achievements 


in time to come. 


2. To create interest in and to improve and 
foster the cause of literature and of the 
creative arts in all their branches; to seek 
a more general and widespread understanding 
and teaching of history, especially that of 
the Pacific Area; to advance the cause of 
science ; to stimulate to a fuller understand- 
ing of the relation of geographic conditions, 


climate, physiography and oceanography to 


man and to his work and to the development 
of the Pacific Area. 


3. To assist in the restoration and preser- 
vation of our historic and literary shrines— 
the early homes, locations, buildings, land- 
marks, objects, and to aid in the establish- 
ment of public parks and playgrounds and to 
assist in securing to the people for all time 
those material features of the out-of-doors 
that otherwise may be. obliterated or de- 
spoiled, and to provide for their proper mark- 
ing, protection and.maintenance; to work for 
the conservation of all our natural resour- 
ces—coal, gas, oil, timber, water, fish, wild 
life, flora, and the soil itself. 


4. To create libraries especially of the lit- 
erature of the Pacific Area; to establish per- 
manent exhibits and a museum relating to 
early and current developments — books, 
manuscripts, prints, photographs, cuts, uten- 
Sils, and articles of all descriptions; to ad- 
vance the cause of education both in and out 
of the established schools; to aid in the 
development of transportation, investigation, 
exploration, and research; to develop a Pa- 
cific Area Hall of Fame, and to contribute 
generally to the artistic, recreational, eco- 
nomic, educational, industrial, and commer- 
clal development of the Pacific Area and to 
the better understanding of those in one sec- 
tion, of the ideals, attitudes and purposes of 
those in other sections, and in all parts of 
the world. 


5. To establish, purchase, own, manage, 
edit, print, publish, circulate, take subscrip- 
tions for and dispose of books, magazines, 
Stories, articles, bulletins, pamphlets, mono- 
graphs, manuscripts, studies, investigations, 
periodicals, and texts of whatever nature; to 
own and conduct a plant for such editing, 
printing and distribution: to adopt, buy, es- 
tablish, acquire, and issue an official publi- 
cation, to copyright the same and to sell ad- 
vertising space and to agree and contract 
With any person, firm, or corporation to carry 
On the same; to issue annually or at inter- 
vals anthologies of verse, short stories, or 
features relating to travel, transportation, 
economic achievement, industrial develop- 
ment, education, the creative arts, history, 
scography, material growth and progress 
Fenerally, 


Articles of I ncorporation 


Pacific Area Foundation for Restora- 
tion, Development, Conservation 
and Research 


TS policies and destinies to be guid- 
ed by a Board of Councillors of 
twenty-five or more, The Pacific 
Area Foundation for Restoration, De- 
velopment, Conservation and Research 
has been incorporated by nine Califor- 
nians, living in both sections of the state. 


The incorporators, all of them known 
in industrial, commercial, research and 
publicity activities, are: Winfield Scott, 
Atherton, speaker and writer on forestry 
and parks; Harr Wagner, San Francisco, 
publisher; Ben Field, Los Angeles, inter- 
ested in many civic activities; Arthur H. 
Chamberlin, editor and author and leader 
in thrift and conservation; Alexander 
Sherriffs, San Francisco, attorney; A. R. 
Clifton, Monrovia, superintendent of 
schools and nationally known educator; 
John S. McGroarty, Tu Junga, poet 
and creator of the “Mission Play”; R. 
Porter Giles, Berkeley, secretary of the 
Oakland Real Estate Board; and E. A. 


Ricks, San Francisco, business man. 


The Councillors will be chosen from 
leaders in commercial, professional, civic 
and business life in every part of Cali- 
fornia. Later on additions will be made 
from Oregon, Washington and Hawait. 
Winfield Scott has been elected presi- 
dent of the Foundation. It will have 
offices in San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Pasadena. 

The articles of incorporation purposely 
have been made broad. The Foundation 
is authorized to have an interest in many 
human activities, and it is specially au- 
thorized to foster interest in pioneer life, 
to focus attention on the literature of the 
Pacific Area States, to create libraries 
and museums, to engage in publication 
and in research of commercial develop- 


ment lines, and to contribute generally 


to the business, artistic, recreational, edu- 
cational, industrial and civic life of the 


Pacific Area. 


By the terms of the by-laws this work 
and those already provided for are: art 
and architecture, education, geography 
and geographic relations, history and 
landmarks, industry and trade, literature, 
music and drama, natural resources, 
parks and forests, recreation and travel, 
science, and wild life and game. 


‘From Statement in the Public Press of 
September 29, 1930 


6. To establish an agency or office for 
criticism and editing of articles, studies, in- 
vestigations, researches, manuscripts, writ- 
ings, and other literary outputs and trea- 
tises; to create a clearing house or bureau 
for the placing, sale, and publication of 
manuscripts and books; to assist in securing 
patents and copyrights; to plan for lecture 
courses or extension work; to establish fel- 
lowships and scholarships, and to endow 
chairs in institutions of learning; to rent, 
purchase, or construct a building or head- 
quarters in which to house the activities of 
the Pacific Area Foundation for Restoration, 
Development, Conservation and Research. 


7. To cooperate with and assist all worthy 
organizations, societies and movements hav- 
ing for their purpose the perpetuation of 
the historic and literary inheritance, the ad- 
vance of letters, science, art, industry and 
kindred phases, and the material and cul- 
tural development of the Pacific Area 
through means patriotic, social, economic, 
educational, literary, scientific, or otherwise. 


8. To operate and carry on as an associa- 
tion of members; to fix, charge and collect 
membership fees and dues, to designate mem- 
berships as to classes and to specify the 
fees for each type of membership; to re- 
ceive gifts and bequests of money or real or 
personal property, reserving to the donor 
right to specify any specia! activity of the 
Foundation to which his contribution is to 
be applied. 


9. To establish offices, conduct its busi- 
ness, and promote its objects within and 
without the State of California, whether in 
other states or in foreign countries, without 
restrictions as to place. 


10. To acquire by purchase or otherwise, 
buy, own, possess, hold, let, lease, hire, rent, 
mortgage, hypothecate, grant, bargain, sell, 
or otherwise secure and dispose of and gen- 
erally deal in all kinds of real estate and 
personal property, for the purposes of this 
Foundation. Also, to lend money and to re- 
ceive, own, and hold security for payment 
of the same, or otherwise to take, own, and 
hold, any and all kinds and classes of se- 
curity, for the repayment of money loaned, 
including mortgages and pledges of real and 
personal property, stocks, bonds, notes, and 
all kinds of securities, and to fully satisfy 
and discharge all such mortgages and pledges 
when the money loaned is repaid, or other 
proper consideration received; also to borrow 
money and to hypothecate, mortgage or 
pledge any or all of its property, stocks, 
notes, bonds, or other securities, as security 
for the payment thereof or otherwise; and 
generally to do and to perform any and every 
act and thing deemed necessary, proper or 
expedient, by its directors in the operating, 
conducting, maintaining and protecting the 
interests or property of this said Foundation 
in any or all business of its departments 
within the objects of the Foundation to the 
said purpose and with the same effect as can 
be done by a natural person. i 


11, That the principal office for the trans- 
action of the business of the corporation will 
be located in the City and County of San 
Francisco, State of California. That the num- 
ber of directors of such corporation shall at 
the time of this incorporation be nine; pro- 
vided, however, that the Board of Directors 
of this Foundation shall have the power at 
any time to fill vacancies or to increase the 
number of directors to any desired number. 
The names and addresses of the directors 
who are appointed for the first year and who 
are to serve until the election_and qualifica- 
tion of their successors are as follows: 


WINFIELD SCOTT, 
Atherton, California. 
EZRA A. RICKS, 
San Francisco, California. 
HARR WAGNER, 
San Francisco, California. 
BEN FIELD, 
Los Angeles, California. 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Pasadena, California. 
ALEXANDER SHERRIFFS, 
San Francisco, California. 
A. R. CLIFTON, 
Monrovia, California. 
JOHN S. McGROARTY, 
Tu Junga, California. 
R. PORTER GILES, 
Berkeley, California. 
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the suburban territory has been much 
greater than in the cities themselves. 
That is true of Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Indianapolis, Buffalo, Rochester, and 
other cities. The tendency seems to be 
for people to get out from the congested 
residence districts in the large cities and 
to make their homes in suburban terri- 
tory where the ideals of country life can 
be realized but where the general use 
of the automobile makes the distance 
from the business district of the cities 
an unimportant factor in determining 
the place of residence. 


Cities of Second Class 
Following is a list of the cities in the 


group from 75,000 to 15,000 in popu- 
lation. 


1930 1920 Pct. of 

Census Census Gain 
San Diego 147,897 74,683 88 
141,528 55,593 154 
Sacramento .............. 93,685 65,857 42 
Berkeley 81,543 55,806 45 
Pasadena 76,047 45,354 67 


Both San Diego and Long Beach are 
confident of reaching the 200,000 class 
before the census of 1940; and if the 
present ratio of growth is continued, 
Sacramento, Berkeley, and Pasadena 


will soon be in the 100,000 class. 


Cities of Third Class 


Only four cities fall in the class hav- 
ing a population of from 40,000 to 


60,000. 


1930 1920 Pct. of 

Census Census Gain 
Glendale 62,607 13,536 362 
San Jose 57,517 39,604 54 
Fresno 52,255 45,806 10 
Stockton 47,690 40,296 18 


Glendale has the honor of the highest 
percentage of gain of any city of over 
20,000 in the State. San Jose passed 
Fresno and Stockton during the decade. 


The 20,000 to 40,000 Group 


There are several California cities 
that expected to go up into the “over 
40,000” class under this census that 
were disappointed in their hopes; there 
are, however, ten cities with a popula- 
tion of over 20,000 and under 40,000, 
and this makes an interesting group. 


The list follows. 


It is an interesting fact that all of 
these cities except Alameda are in the 
Southern California territory, Kern 
County being counted in that area. 


The 10,000 to 20,000 Group 
The group of cities over 10,000 but 
under 20,000 is a large one comprising 
26 cities; 22 of these have moved up 
into this class during the decade. 


The list follows: 


1930 1920 Pet. of 

Census Census Gain 
Richmond 19,945 16,843 19 
Inglewood 19,605 3,268 496 
Altadena 17,961 3,500 400 
Beverly Hills ....-....... 17,428 674 2846 
16,429 4,913 464 
Eureka 15,744 12,920 29 

Whittier 14,808 7,997 $5: 
San Mateo 14,449 §,979 > 33s 
Santa Cruz . 14,389 10,917 32 
Vallejo 14,260 21,107 32T 
Redlands 14,155 9,371 7 
Modesto 13,847 9,241 49 
South Pasadena ........ 13,724 7,648 79 
Palo Alto 13,635 5,900 . 148 
Ontario 13,582 7,230 87 
Burlingame 13,055 4,107 218 
Compton 12,291 1,478 732 
Ventura ...\. 11,432 4,342 166 
11,315 5,708 98 
Anaheim..... 10,997 5,526 96 
Monrovia 10,880 5,480 99 
Fullerton 10,860 ‘4,415 145 
10,733 8,759 23 
Brawley 10,437 5,392 91 
Salinas 10,260 4,308 138 

(*No 1920 report.) 
(*Loss. ) 
The Small City Group 


The group of cities having over 5,000 
population but under 10,000 is a very 
large one—33 cities—in addition to 16 
cities in this class already listed in the 
suburban areas of Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Oakland. These are 
omitted in the following summary be- 
cause the relisting seems an unnecessary 
duplication. 


1930 1920 of 

ensus Census Gain 
San Bernardino ........ 37,453 18,721 99 
Santa Monica ............ 36,993 15,252 143 
Alameda 34,367 28,806 19 
Santa Barbara .......... 33,544 19,441 73 
Riverside 30,657 19,341 58 
Santa Ana 30,332 15,485 94 
Alhambra 29,551 10,906 225 
Bakersfield 26,178 18,638 4 
Huntington Park ...... 25,576 4,513 444 
Pomona 20,695 13,505 53 


1930 1920 Pct. of 
Census Census Gain 
Pittsburgh 9,598 4,715 101 
Redondo Beach .......... 9,328 4,913 90 
Piedmont 9,277 4,282 117 
Monterey 0,252 5,479 67 
E] Centro 8,427 5,464 54 
Watsonville 8,327 5,013 66 
San Luis Obispo ........ 8,264 5,395 40 
Petaluma 8,238 6,226 32 
San Rafael 8,075 5,512 46 
Lamanda Park .......... 
Orange 8,029 4,884 64 
Colton 8,005 4,282 86 
Chico 7,873 9,339 15t 
Santa Paula 7,395 3,967 86 
Visalia 7,252 5,753 26 
Torrance 
San Gabriel 7,221 2,640 176 
............. 7,135 3,933 80 
Corona 7,019 4,129 70 
Hanford 7,005 5,888 19 
Merced 7,005 3,874 76 
Lodi 6,759 4,850 28 
Bellflower 
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1930 1920 Pct. of 
Census Census Gain 
Napa 6,433 6,757 5T 
Roseville 6,413 4,477 43 
Calexico 6,297 6,223 1 
Oxnard 6,210 4,417 40 
Tulare 6,202 3,539 75 
Woodland 5,417 4,147 30 
Porterville 5,267 4,097 28 
Arcadia 5,202 3,607 132 
Coronado 5,124 2,989 71 
(*No 1920 report.) 
(tLoss.) 


Rural-Urban Cities 


There are 40 cities in California of 
over 5000 population that may be 
classed as “rural-urban.” Their pros- 
perity is based very largely on agricul- 
ture and in many instances a large area 
within the city limits is devoted to farm- 
ing or fruit growing. Riverside and 
Redlands, for instance, ship from 3000 
to 6000 cars of citrus fruit annually and 
a large part of that is produced in 
orchards within the boundaries of the 
municipality. Ihe same condition is true 
of Pomona, Ontario, Whittier, Chico, 
Salinas, El] Centro, and other cities; and 
even in Sacramento, San Jose, Fresno 
and Stockton the agricultural wealth 
that centers about the city and the can- 
ning and packing industries operated 
within the city limits are the predomi- 
nating factors in the growth of those 
cities. 

The aggregate population of these 40 
cities is 642,303, more than the popula- 
tion of San Francisco; and a very con- 
siderable part of that population really 
should be credited to rural rather than 
urban California. 

It is an interesting fact that almost 
without exception these cities made a 
very substantial gain in population dur- 
ing the decade, in many instances show- 
ing a higher percentage of increase than 
the average for the State. This fact is 
good evidence of the general prosperity 
of the farmers and fruit growers of the 
State. 

~The list of the cities that I have 
classified under this heading follows: 
Sacramento, San Jose, Fresno, Stockton, 
Riverside, Santa Ana, Bakersfield, Po- 
mona, Whittier, Eureka, Redlands, Mo- 
desto, Ontario, Anaheim, Ventura, Ful- 
lerton, Santa Rosa, Brawley, Salinas, 
Petaluma, El] Centro, San Luis Obispo, 
Watsonville, Orange, Santa Paula, Santa 
Maria, Chico, Corona, Visalia, Hanford, 
Merced, Lodi, Tulare, Napa, Roseville, 
Calexico, Oxnard, Downey, Woodland, 
and Porterville. 

San Bernardino might be added to 
this list as the county seat of one of the 
richest agricultural counties of the State; 
the importance of the railroad shops and 
other industries there however have been 
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Leagne of Western Writers Convention 
OUR INTELLECTUAL FEAST 


By ETHEL COTTON, PRESIDENT 


N Arabian proverb reads: “A fig tree looking on a fig tree becomes 

fruitful.’ The same idea is expressed by a biographer of Byron, 

who tells us that before beginning to write Byron used to read for at least 

half an hour. The thoughts of other artists never failed to kindle him into 
a creative glow, as a match kindles when placed near a flame. 


If this be true, then, how eagerly every member of the League should 
hasten to Berkeley in October, to be re-kindled by the congregation of 
creative artists who will assemble there! Seldom does the fire of genius 
burn too brightly; more often does it flicker for lack of the breath of new 
inspiration. Even our greatest poets—the seers of the world—must be 
profoundly stirred before they can profoundly create. 


It is doubtless true that every experience of depth furnishes material 
for some form of creative expression. If you gain knowledge and scientific 
understanding, this is the stuff of which essays and text-books are made. 
If you sense a conflict or struggle, plot material is furnished for your stories 
and dramas. Again if you are deeply moved, if Nature, Life and Humanity 
take on new beauties, new values, who knows how soon the emotional 
spark may flame into a poem? 


All this variety of thought and feeling will be freely dispensed to those 
who attend the Convention of the League of Western Writers in Berkeley 
at the Hotel Claremont, October 15th to 19th inclusive. If you feel the 
need of fact-knowledge regarding whatever is being done in the different 
sections of the League territory—if you enjoy biographical sketches of the 
writers who still live though their work has ceased, if you enjoy science, 
travel and history—come on Wednesday, Non-Fiction Day, and feast on 
these values. 


Fiction in all forms, short story, novel and scenario, will be the offer- 
ing for Thursday. 


Poetry, food for the Soul, will be the inspiration for Friday, also 
more Fiction and Drama. But to produce is not enough—to distribute—to 
solve difficulties, to understand library conditions, these are also essential. 
Saturday, Market Day, these phases will be discussed in what we might 
term “the clearing house of writing problems.” 


Saturday evening brings complete relaxation tinged with Romance 
and color at a dinner dance in the Oriental section in San Francisco. Sunday 
we continue our activities in less active form by a restful trip on the Bay 
or a picnic in one of the wooded estates of a friendly neighbor. 


Sunday evening, through the hospitality of Mrs. W. R. Clark, we — 


assemble in her delightful home overlooking the Bay, to cement our friend- 
ships and to launch our League under the new officers for the next year’s 
voyage. 

Attend all the sessions if you can, but, if fate does not so permit, 
choose the intellectual fare that most appeals to you. 

The Program in full (up to date) will tell you just when and where 
all the different forms of literature will be presented. 


We shall be eager to greet you and share with you our pleasure. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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larger factors in the growth of the city Census C. of C. 
than the agricultural interests of the 
fruit growing communities tributary to 141390 165,000 
the city. Sacramento 93,685 110,000 

Glendale 62,607 78,000 

Estimates Too High San Jose $7,517 77,000 

It has been an interesting matter to San Bernardino ............ 37,453 42,500 
check the population figures with the Santa Monica 36,993 50,000 
Pomona 20,695 25,650 


chamber of commerce claims on popu- 
lation issued just before the census was 
taken. In almost every case the estimates 
proved too high. The following com- 
parison of the actual population figures 
of ten representative cities with the 
chamber of ocmmerce estimates made by 
the chambers of commerce of those cities. 


Oakland and Santa Monica chamber 
of-commerce boosters took the lead in 
over-optimism; but in general the out- 
come of the census should result in a 
revision of the basis on which these 
population estimates are usually made. 


The Coming Decade 


As we review with natural pride and 
Los“Angeles --:22:.:..20.0... 1,231,730 1,441,730 gratification the figures on. the growth 
San Francisco .................. 625,974 756,188 of California from 1920 to 1930, it is 


Overland Monthly 


pertinent to ask what we may reason- 
ably expect for the coming decade. The 
writer hesitates to essay the role of a 
prophet but his estimate is that present 
water conditions in many sections of the 
State, both as regards the supply for the 
cities and for agriculture, are such that 
we may logically expect a slowing down 
of our growth until some of the water 
problems are solved. Within the coming 
decade the aqueduct should be built from 
the Colorado River to Southern Califor- 
nia; Los Angeles will increase its supply 
from the Mono Basin; conservation 
measures on the San Gabriel and Santa 
Ana rivers will be completed; and a 
comprehensive program should be worked 
out that will increase the water supply 
of the San Joaquin Valley. 


It may be that the decade from 1930 
to 1940 will be one of moderate growth 
in California and that the decade from 
1940 to 1950 will duplicate the record 
made from 1920 to 1930. 


Pegleg--Man and Mine 


His claim that he was the “discoverer 
of California,’ having been within the 
present state boundaries in 1827, was 
sympathetically received and the state 
legislature recommended that congress 
award him $8,000 for his services. There, 
however, the matter ended. 

He was described as a “‘terror to In- 
dians,’ and indeed, an American who 
could live unharmed among _ savage 
tribes whise knowledge of the white 
man was limited to vague and unfavor- 
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able reports must have been possessed 
of dominating courage and resource. 
Sixty-nine years of age and “com- 
pletely worn out in the race of life,” 
Pegleg Smith died in the San Francisco 
county hospital on October 23, 1866. 
But the Pegleg mine, whose value he 
realized only after Marshall dazzled 
Christendom 21 years later -with his 
gold discovery in the bed of the Ameri- 
can river at Coloma, continues to be a 
magnet that draws the advanturous. 


None can dispute Smith’s precedence 
as a pioneer of pioneers. “‘His active 
career was well nigh closed when Fre- 
mont made his first trip into the Rocky 
Mountains.’’—(Nevada Gazette, Oct. 
2000.) 

(Editorial, Sacramento Union, Au- 
gust 7, 1854.) In The History of Riv- 
erside and San Bernardino Counties,. 
Vol. 2, page 650, Professor J. Gwin 
writes, “There can be no doubt about 
the specimens, wherever Smith got them. 
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Out West Magexine 


I MARRIED A RANGER—By Dama Mar- 
garet Smith, published by Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford University, Cal. 
Price $2.00. 


HIS BOOK is the story of the first woman 
government employe at the Grand Can- 
yon. In 1921 she applied for the clerical 


vacancy existing there. The park was new. 


and the living quarters very inadequate, but 
an exception was made in her case so she 
set out from Washington as a field clerk 
in Arizona. First of all she married the 
chief ranger—White Mountain Smith, and 
the pioneering years at El Tovar furnished 
material for the book. 


It was an adventure unique in itself just 
to live on the rim of this terrific trough, 
6,000 or 7,000 feet deep, some three hundred 
miles in length with hundreds of peaks in it 
and all ablaze with color; Vermillion Cliffs, 
Pink Cliffs and White Cliffs surpassing in 
fantastic form and color the dream pictures 
of artists! 

One of the most interesting visitors was 
the great French general, Marshal Foch with 
his retinue. Several hours were spent in 
viewing the canyon and the general re- 
marked that it would make a_ wonderful 
border line between Germany and France! 

One of the most amusing chapters in the 
book is tithled—‘‘Celebrities and Squirrels.” 
There’s a chapter on “Navajo Land” and 
“A Grand Canyon Christmas,” the “Snake 
Dance” at the Hopi Reservation and ‘“‘Grand 
Canyon Ups and Downs.” ... There are 
pages of sacrifice and service, lightened with 
loyalty and love, sweetened with friendships 
not found in cities. It is a very human 
_record of life in a simple cabin lived on the 
rim of the great cosmic chasm. 


GRACE T. HADLEY. 


JOHN MARSH, PIONEER—By Dr. George 
D. Lyman, New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.50. 


OHN MaArsH, PIONEER, is the absorbing 
story of California’s first physician, by 
r. George D. Lyman, a distinguished spe- 
cialist of San Francisco. It is the story of a 
trail blazer on six frontiers. In the preface, 
the author states: “To all those interested 
in the bold and daring lives of our wilder- 
ness wanderers, I offer this biography as a 
belated tribute to John Marsh, whose stride 
westward was marked by sheepskin, redskin 
and cowhide.” Five years were taken to 
locate, assemble and piece together the ma- 
terial found in old diaries, faded letters, 
reminiscences and memoirs in many quar- 
ters, including an army of old and early 
settlers whom the author interviewed hither 
and yon. 


John Marsh graduated from Harvard in 
1823. He was Minnesota’s first school master 
and later he was a Sioux Indian agent. The 
Sioux villages near Fort Snelling fascinated 


him and he spent much time in them when 


not busy with school teaching. 


While serving as Indian agent, one day a 
delegation of Wahpetons came to the agency 
with a grievance. Among them was Mar- 
guerite Decouteaux, whose father had been 
an independent trader on the Minnesota. 
When Marsh began the compilation of a 
Sioux dictionary, he found the girl Mar- 
guerite invaluable in the task of helping 
him and he began to teach her words of 
his own language. Then the inevitable hap- 
pened! 

In the words of the author: “Marsh was 
strong. He was weak. He was great. He was 
small.” Love of gold soon overruled the 
strict Puritanism of his youth and led him 
into some double dealing in connection with 
Indian affairs. At the end of the ‘‘Redskin” 


period, we see him in a canoe paddling 


down the Mississippi to escape a warrant 
for his arrest! 


In 1833 Independence, Mo., was the fur- 
thest outpost of American civilization—and 
the Santa Fe Trail, “black, deep and well- 
defined” near Independence, but vague and 
indeterminate beyond, was the only link with 
the rich marts of Mexico. In Independence, 
Marsh had a store for a while but when 
business failed, he decided to hit the Trail. 


_In his store he first met a man destined to 


play a big part in California’s history— 
Captain John Sutter! 


In his 36th year Marsh mounted his horse 
Cherokee and struck out over the Santa Fe 
Trail. Strapped in his saddlebags were his 
Andover and Harvard diplomas, his Bibles, 
an English and a French one and a few of 
his cherished books. He was captured by In- 
dians before he had gone far, but his skill 
in surgery saved the life of an old chief, so 
he was allowed to live. Finally he made his 
escape, joined a caravan and reached Santa 
Fe. Here Marsh heard much about Califor- 
nia. During the three months he was in 
Santa Fe he learned Spanish and he left 
late in the fall with an exploring party, 
arriving in Los Angeles in February 1836. 

The Pueblo of Our Lady bore little re- 
semblance to the great metropolis of today; 
it was a squat, clay-colored adobe village 
with two public buildings, a jail and a 
church. There was not a doctor, lawyer or 
teacher in the Pueblo and they needed a 
doctor! The Pueblo Ayuntamiento made him 
a physician. Thus John Marsh became the 
first doctor in California! 

It was not long before he yearned for 
leagues of land, herds of cattle, chests of 
doubloons. Gold had become his god! These 
he acquired, then safety for his holdings 
became an important factor and after some 
bitter experiences he was convinced that 
California should belong to the Americans. 
Marsh helped to rid California of the last 
of her Mexican governors. The author points 
out that to Marsh belongs the credit of 
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riters 


breaking one of the last bonds that bound 
the province to the mother country. He had 
ambitious plans for the “Republic of Cali- 
fornia.” 

With Sutter’s great discovery of gold in 
California and the huge influx of gold- 
seekers, Dr. Marsh’s dream of riches be- 
came a reality. His rancho of 17,000 acres 
increased in value and his herds became a 
gold mine. The hides were of little value 
compared to the meat. 


The balance of the book dealing with rob- 
bers, cattle thieves and finally the murder of 
John Marsh make the story more thrilling 
than much of the so-called fiction of the 
day. “Only in a little valley at the foot of 
Mount Diablo,” says the author in closing, 
“is there any reminder of the personality 
that once presided over this principality.” 


This reviewer would add: “And a worth- 
while book about John Marsh, Pioneer” by 
George D. Lyman of San Francisco. 


T. HADLEY. 


POPULAR STUDIES OF CALIFORNIA 
WILD FLOWERS—By Bertha M. Rice 
and Roland Rice. 


em attractive little book, published some 
years ago in San Francisco, has been re- 
issued in a more beautiful form than before. 
Now we find the well known wild flowers 
of California, such as Golden Poppy, Man- 
zanita, Baby Blue Eyes, Violets, Wild Gin- 
ger, Rose Bay, Iris; Shooting Stars, Floral 
Fire-Crackers and Christmas Berry in a 
special hand-colored edition. In its new form 
this book makes a delightful gift in a deco- 
rated redwood box. 

Mrs. Rice and her son are directors of the 
Annual State Wild Flower Exhibit and Mrs. 
Rice is well known for her work in the con- 
servation and protection of wild flowers, 
particularly the Christmas Berry or Toyon. 
Climate and scenery are two of California’s 
assets. The principal forests are receiving 
attention and will be protected, but many of 
the wild flowers and shrubs were being ruth- 
lessly destroyed until the California Wild 
Flower Conservation League was _ instru- 
mental in obtaining protection for the native 
wild flowers. 

In the Hester School in San Jose eleven 
hundred and fifty-five children belong to an 
outdoor club organized to protect birds and 
flowers, and there is a total membership of 
over thirty thousand in these western out- 
door clubs.. This work has been fostered in 
schools and libraries and through traveling 
exhibits. 


Mrs. Rice resides in the Saratoga foot- 
hills, where many children gather joyously 
for field study under the supervision and 
guidance of herself and Roland Rice. 


Grace T. HADLey. 
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Significance of the First Wagon Train 


(Continued from Page 294) 


ada in order that Oregon might not be- 
come American territory through hav- 
ing a preponderance of American set- 


tiers. In 1842, Stephen H. Meek, later 


a resident of Siskiyou County, brought 
out over this trail 17 families of settlers; 
and next year he led many of these over 
the Siskiyou mountains to settle near 
the establishment of Captain Sutter on 
the Sacramento. 

In 1843, the total American popula- 


tion of the Oregon country was 137, and 
the total Canadian 


that captured Sonoma and raised the 
Bear Flag in California. 

Thus far there had come to Califor- 
nia over the Oregon Trail, among others, 
the distinguished pioneers, Captain John 
A. Sutter, Captain John C. Fermont, 
James W. Marshall, and Captain Wil- 
liam B. Ide. 

In 1886, Jesse and Lindsay Applegate 
set out to find a new route between Fort 
Hall and Oregon. Leaving the Rogue 
River and Klamath Lake country, they 


Overland Monthly 


before the lure of gold induced the 
“‘Forty-niners” to seek a share in the 
wealth of the American West. 

No person in these momentous days 
was more highly regarded by those who 
knew him, and more bitterly maligned 
by those who did not know him, than 

John McLoughlin, who was in 
charge of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
interests on the Columbia. 


_ The outstanding fact remains that he 
was so considerate and kind to the in- 
vading Americans that he was discharged 
from his lucrative post, which carried a 
salary of $12,000 a year. A lofty peak, 


penetrating the sky southwest of Crater 
Lake, bears his name. 
The successful 


population was 63, : 
exclusive of the em- 
ployees of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. 
It had become a set- 
tled fact that posses- 
sion would be de- 
cided on the basis of 
preponderance of 
Americans or of 
British. No treaty 
had yet been made 
defining the north- 
ern border of the 
United States in this 
region. 

The decisive turn 
of events occurred 
in 1843, when Dr. 
Whitman returned 
from a visit to the 
East at the head of 
a train of wagons 


Ezra Meeker and His Ox Team in His Famous Trip Across the ene 


Following His Earlier Trail Westward 


outcome of the per- 
plexing Oregon 
Country question is 
due largely to the 
efforts of the two 
senators from the 
young western state 
Missouri, Dr. James | 
Linn and Thomas 
Hart Benton, and 
especially to those of 
the latter. Very few 
of the members of 
Congress knewmuch 
about the West, and 
most of them lis- 
tened with indiffer- 
ence or with open 
opposition to the 
efforts of Senator 
Benton to convince 
them that the West 
was worth worry- 


that brought into == 
the present State of 
Oregon 875 persons, of whom 295 were 
men over 16 years of age. In this com- 
pany were the three Applegate brothers. 

In 1844, another wagon train brought 
800 people into Oregon, of whom 295 
were able-bodied men. One of these was 
James W. Marshall, who participated 
in the Bear-Flag incident in California 
and whose discovery of gold on the 
American River brought tens of thou- 
sands to the Pacific Coast. Following in 
the tracks of these trains of covered 
wagons, John C. Fremont entered Ore- 
gon in 1844, and soon departed on a trip 
of exploration east of the Cascade moun- 
tains, south through Nevada, and across 
the Sierras into California. 

In 1845, three thousand people, with 


480 wagons, set out for the West, led 


by Stephen H. Meek. At Fort Hall, in 
southeastern Idaho, one-third of this 
train turned southwest and entered Cali- 
fornia. William B. Ide was one of the 
leaders of this party. Ide was later 
chosen leader of the American revolt 


passed eastward near Goose Lake, and 
arrived at Fort Hall and found there 
2000 persons, 470 wagons and 1050 cat- 
tle. About half of this expedition de- 
parted for California by way of the 
Humboldt Sink. The Donner party was 
among those who set out by this route. 

The Applegates induced 150 persons, 
with 42 wagons, to accompany them on 
the new route, by way of Goose Lake, 
into Oregon. The route established by 
the Applegates in 1846 is the one over 
which many immigrants later entered 
Siskiyou County. 

In July, 1846, the long disputed posi- 
tion of the boundary line between the 
Oregon country and Canada was fixed 
at the 49th parallel. The great resolve 
of Dr. Marcus Whitman and his wife 
had been accomplished. Oregon was 
now in the Union. 

The Mexican territory of California 
became a part of the Union early in 
1848. The West, from the Mississippi 
to the Pacific was won for the Union 


ing about. 

When argument with their colleagues 
was unavailing, the Missouri senators 
often resorted to direct action by assist- 
ing the wagon trains of “settlers” to or- 
ganize and move westward to occupy the 
disputed country of Oregon. 

No prophet proclaiming the possibili- 
ties of the West could have stirred the 
imagination of many of the indifferent 
senators. Senator Benton, more than any 
other, seems to have caught a vision of 
a great American empire in the West. 
None could look into the future and see 
a race of giants spring up along the 
western trails—illustrious men—the na- 
tion’s leaders representing us in the Con- 
gress of the United States, the Upper 
House presided over by a Vice-President 
from the West, while the White House 
was occupied by a President chosen from 
among those who had reached the end 
of the western trail. 

It is fitting that the first siresident 
chosen from the great region of the West 
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Vanishing Landmarks 
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planet elevated the once tropic jungle to 
an arid plateau, four thousand feet above 
the level of the sea! Erosion has also 
exposed much of the Miocene forest. 


Directly north of the Grub Stake 
Hill district, we find a streak of glacial 


clay one thousand feet in the air. It is in . 


this formation that a certain Professor 
H. Flagler Cowden has done much dur- 
ing the past five years in unearthing 
remains. Here is an excellent example 
of the work done by the glacicr in pre- 
serving specimens of pre-glacial days. 
Osage, orange, cypress, oak, eucalyptus 
and palm are found, while the rhinoc- 
eros, elephant, three-toed Miocene horse, 
and the single-humped camel have left 
a comprehensive story of the glacial 
nightmare. 

- Adjacent to the Petrified Forest is 
one of the finest veins of silica in the 
world. Near the summit of this one- 
thousand-foot ridge is located a vein, 
twenty-four feet in thickness, from which 
is mined the product which is manufac- 
tured into a kitchen cleanser. Practically 
valueless and unknown at the time of 
the gold rush to this country, this vein 
has in the past six years yielded millions. 
_In comparison, since the discovery of 
Grub Stake Hill almost sixty years ago, 
there has been but a few hundred thou- 
sand taken out in gold. | | 

Another mineral which has in later 
days been turned to commercial value is 
salt. When the discoverer of Grub Stake 
Hill was left so unceremoniously to him- 
self in the middle of the dry lake bed, 
little did he realize that the hoofs of his 
mule trod upon unknown millions. 

For ages the salts of the desert have 
been washed into this natural basin. 
Now a drainage ditch has been dug 
which carries the flow of rain water into 
a large vat in the center of the dry lake. 
This is known as a “concentrating vat” 
and extends over an area comprising 
forty acres. The solution is then kept 
under test with what is known as a solo- 
meter, which is a hydrometer for meas- 
uring density. When it reaches a density 
of four to one, that is, the point where 
four feet of solution will give off one 
foot of salt, it is pumped into radiating 
Humes which lead to smaller vats. Here 
it is allowed to evaporate, leaving its salt 
contents caked upon the bottom of the 
vat. This is next broken up into cakes 
weighing approximately one hundred 
pounds each. A narrow gauge railway 
reaches alongside these vats and the glis- 
tening white cakes of salt are loaded 
into cars and drawn away to the nearby 
salt mill by a friction-driven gasoline 
engine. 


Thus the desert provides another 
necessity to civilization and which is 
equally profitable to the producer. And 
vet our old prospector and his unscrupu- 


lous friends tramped it unheedingly un- 


der foot in their mad rush for gold. 


To the north of the Petrified Forest 
lies Black Mountain, also noted for its 
early history. Thhe first use of Black 
Mountain of which we have record was 
by the Coso Indians for a lookout station. 


If one cares to scale this lofty hill he 
will be rewarded by viewing the last 
remaining traces of an Indian encamp- 
ment. A circle of blackened stones, rap- 
idly vanishing from any sort of order, 
marks the spot where the Indians kept a 
perpetual lookout. 

They had the entire country watched. 
Lookouts were posted at every possible 
entrance to the country back of Last 
Chance Canyon. It was impossible for a 
hostile tribe to execute a surprise attack, 
and no stranger might pass through that 
country without their knowledge of it. 

In a small ravine near the foot of the 
mountain there was at one time a spring. 
The warriors used to plant themselves 
behind boulders up wind and lie in wait 
for game. As the wary antelope ap- 
proached the water-hole an arrow would 
flash in the bright sunlight, or perhaps 


in the mellow rays of a full moon, and 


the red man feasted. 

Frequently one may find the remains 
of an old Indian workshop where chips 
of agate lie scattered about by the thou- 
sands. This is where they made their 
implements, and while the chips are 
mostly discarded bits that were found 
useless, one often finds arrowheads in 
the basin below Black Mountain. 

Today this country is torn and broken 
from the pick and shovel and blast of 
dynamite. For Black Mountain was also 
a scene of great mining activity. 

Many persons, lured by the beauty of 
this spot, are wont to believe that the 
rugged mountains still hold hidden 
wealth. The truth of the matter is that 
the hand work has been done. As for 
any other, it would require an expendi- 
ture far beyond ordinary means. The 
only way to determine the present wealth 
of the old Black Mountain diggings 
would be by great investment. And it is 
very likely. that after sinking many thou- 
sands of dollars into the recovery of the 
ore, the investor would receive but a few 
thousands in. compensation. 


And although water always underlies 


a glacial formation, and a new well has 
(Continued on Page 314) 
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LOW FARES EAST=. 


DAINTY CHINESE MAIDS 


“Overland 
Limited” 


SAN FRANCISCO meets Chicago in 
58 hours of luxurious travel via the 
“Overland Limited.” Color-bearer of 
the first of the Four Great Routes, 
this gracious train is famed through- 
out the world. 

All-Pullman, extra-fare, of course. 
That its equipment and appointments 
are the best today can fashion, you 
rightfully assume. And this exclusive 
touch—dainty Chinese Maids, gaily 
garbed, to serve you. 

When you go East at the low sum- 
mer fares, the “Overland Limited”’ 
will speed you to Chicago hours ahead 
of any other train. Take advantage of 
Southern Pacific’s option to go one 
way, return another, onthe “Overland 
Limited,” “Golden State Limited,”’ 
‘Sunset Limited”’ or “‘Cascade.”’ 


mer roundtrips in effect 
May 22 to September 30. 
Return limit October 31: 


Atlanta. . «9553.60 
Chicago... 
Kansas City . . 75.60 
New York City 151.70 
New Orleans . 89.40 


Via SHASTA RouTE, slightly more 


Southern 
Pacific 


E. W. CLAPP 


Gen. Pass.Trf. Mgr. 
San Francisco 
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If you are 
concerned 
about your 
future 


AFETY should be your very 
first thought when you con- 


sider your investments. Yield is 
important, of course, but it should 
be no higher than is consistent 
with safety ... safety of BOTH 
principal and interest. If you are 
concerned about your future and 
the future of your family you 
should have a copy of the simple, 
easy-to-understand booklet,“tHow 
to Invest Money.” We shall be 
glad to send you a copy entirely 
without charge. 


Write for booklet J-1130 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


Investment Securities 


Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, San Francisco 


Spring Arcade Bldg., Los Angeles 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 
New York 
STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
(Established in 1882) 


VANISHING LANDMARKS 
(Continued from Page 313) 


just been completed a short distance 
below Black Mountain, it furnishes 
enough water for domestic purposes only. 
It must be kept in mind that the thou- 
sands of gallons per day required for 
hydraulic mining is quite another con- 
sideration. 

In a little side canyon near Black 
Mountain I came unexpectedly upon the 
deserted camp of a pioneer. A stone fire- 
place had been constructed in one corner 
of a secluded spot and the place had evi- 
dently served someone as a home for 
several months. 

A little further on, a ledge beneath 
an overhanging wall had also been the 
home of some fortune seeker. One end 
of the overhanging rock was smoke 
stained while the dilapidated remains of 
a dry washer lay in the nearby wash. 
Close to the camp an aged pile of panned 
gravel had lain undisturbed through the 
years, while a hundred feet up the can- 
yon, a single black tunnel marred the 
unbroken contour of the hills. 


* * * * 


But these treasured old landmarks 


are passing with the years. In time mod- 
ern progress will replace the desolation 
of the desert. Resorts will be estab- 
lished; cities will encroach upon the 
open prairie; the boundless realm of 
God’s country will slowly vanish. It is 
this that makes one pause in sombre 
reflection. For there is something about 
these old places that is fascinating. The 
age and romance of Old California still 
lives in those gravel tunnels on Grub 
Stake Hill, while at Black Mountain 
one may visualize the Indian still rid- 
ing his wiry pony-up those wind-swept 
washes. And the magic spell of Nature's 
witchcraft never dies in the mirage- 
shrouded Fremont Valley. 


But such is the fate of the Old West. 
Much of it has already became mere 
recollection in the annals of history. 


And it is only a question of a few short 


years when it must become so in entirety. 


The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 


surance companies in premium 


income-—fire, marine and auto- 


mobile-in Pacific Coast States 


Overland Monthly 


$100 for One Good 
Commercial Drawing 


Graduate Wm. R. Kent, New Jersey, 
writes: “I have obtained $100.00 for a 
—— drawing which only took a day to 

“I am earning $100.00 a week,” writes 
our graduate, P. C. Roberts, Fla. ‘Pretty 
good for a young man of twenty.” | 

Harold A. Allen, R.I., writes: ‘SI have 
made $40.00 in a single day.” Henry 
G. MclIlvaines, Jr., Pennsylvania, writes 

Yt that our training enabled him to obtain 

a desirable position as Artist with one of 

| America’s most prominent advertising 

agencies.”’ 


Earn While You Learn 


This course teaches you how to draw 

““‘pictures that sell,’’ while learning. E. V. 

Fritsch, Texas, who had completed only 

one-third of the course, wrote: “I earn 

$10.00 to $15.00 a day.’’ Miss H. Hart- 

leigh, Mass., writes: ‘I have made 

$235.00 and I’ve only sent in 12 les- 
sons.”’ David W. Gould, Maine, wrote, while learn- 
ing: “I made $225.00 on one job.” 


Opportunities Everywhere 
Over 50,000 Buyers of Drawings everywhere; 
such as over 4,000 Advertising Agencies; 12,000 
Large Advertisers; 2,500 Newspapers; 2,400 Maga- 
zines; 25,000 Printers; 1,100 Book and Music Pub- 
lishers; 700 Photo-Engravers; 3,000 Department 
Stores; 5,000 Art Stores. 


What Art Buyers Say 


An Art Editor writes: ‘‘Please furnish names of — 
students in this vicinity.”” Another writes: ‘Advise 
a few of your best students to send us samples.” 
A Magazine Publisher writes: ‘‘We are buyin 


drawings from your graduates and 


Send For Free Book 


Handsomely illustrated free book tells how you 
can learn at home this way. It tells what our grad- 
uates earn; how they earned while learning. Tells of 
big market for drawings and how our Students’ Ser- 
vice Bureau operates to help capable students to sell 
drawings or obtain a position. Carl C. Thompson 
writes: ‘““Through your aid I have been offered 25 
different positions.’’ Book is free. No obligation. No 
salesman will call. Mail coupon today. 


“Born” talent not 


needed. This re- Washington School of 
markable method 


Art, Inc. 
has taught many es 
who had never Room 26-G 1115 15th St., N.W. 


drawn before. 
Washington, D. C. 


Washington School of Art, Inc. 
Room 26-G 1115 15th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me without cost or obligation your 
book, also details of your offer to new students. 


Name 
(Please write plainly, Mr., Miss or Mrs.) 


Address 


Please state age _______...._--_.. 
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Wenatchee Brakes 
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sixty on whom they chanced to smile 
immediately offered them the opportu- 
nity to become blase matrons. However, 
scarce and popular as women were, | 
recall but few cases of the eternal tri- 
angle. Every man wanted a wife of his 
- own, but an unwritten code which seems 
never to have penetrated the cities, pre- 
vented men from meddling—or being 
invited to meddle—in the home of 
another. 

The outstanding feature of that trip 
to Troy was that we made it by three 
different modes of transportation. It 
was a distance of some fifteen miles, the 
first eight of which we covered by 
sleigh. Stopping at the house of a rela- 
tive of my escort we left the sleigh and 
proceeded acros a canyon on horseback. 
At the home of another relative we had 
supper, put the horses to a topped buggy 
—unusual luxury in that country—and 
went on to the dance. 


And how those fellows could dance! 
It was the custom for each man to dance 
the first dance just as he entered the 
hall. Bundled in woolly chaps, bright 
colored neckerchiefs floating behind, 
spurs all ajingle, they hoed it down with 
an intensity that would send the lounge 
lizards of today into a decline. 


This dance was made famous by the 
presence of Overall Sue, a character 
known throughout the country. She 
hailed from Eden—there was also a 
Paradise tucked away in those hills— 
and was a hard-faced female, noted for 
an ugly temper, a mean tongue and a 


NIGHT— 


UDDLED shadowy figures 
Slink into black alleys 


predilection for male attire. These pro- 
pensities seemed to have kept the ardent 
masculine element at a distance, when 
suddenly Sue astonished the community 
by producing an infant. 

It was. not that the prevailing moral 
tone wos so high that people could not 
overlook this slip, but the feeling was 


_much the same that one would have if 


one found the strutting, crowing, double 
combed hen cooing on her nest and tuck- 


‘Ing imaginary eggs beneath her feathers. 


As this was Sue’s first appearance in 
public with her progeny it naturally 
created some sensation. She had ridden 
twenty miles over slippery trail with her 
infant on her arm. I didn’t learn its 
exact age but it was still in long dresses 
—white ones at that. Perhaps out of 
respect for the baby Sue doffed her over- 
alls and appeared in feminine regalia, of 
a sort. Those were the days of very long 
and very full skirts. Mrs. James, the 
fiddler’s wife, and something of an au- 
thority on fashions, boasted that her 
“best”? skirt and accompanying petti- 
coats weighed twenty pounds. Needless 
to say, such apparel as this could scarcely 
have been tucked in the overalls Sue 
wore for her ride. She cut a sorry figure 
with her scant percale skirts clinging 
about her lean legs. 

Naturally, many women begged the 
privilege of holding the baby, but Over- 
all Sue warily refused. She no doubt 
realized that their helpfulness was 
prompted by a desire to study its features 


Old: Chinaeswen 


(San Francisco) 
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>= 


with a view to determining its paternal 
origin. 

A few men asked her to dance. Sue 
took a firm grip on her partner with one 
arm, a firm grip on her baby with the 
other, and around they went. It was 
truly a novel sight to see the three of 
them whirling about the hall. Masculine 
fear of ridicule soon prompted the men 
to give Sue a wide berth although many 
were dancing with partners of their own 
sex. 

But Sue had not ridden twenty miles 
to pose as a wall flower. When no part- 
ners appeared she and the baby sallied 
forth together. Around and around that 
room she trailed, the infant’s skirts 
streaming out at right angles, her own 
too scant to stream, a truly tragic figure, 
though to most of the crowd the tragedy 
was a laughing matter. 


Ah, good old Wenatchee days! I left 
the following spring and went to a dis- 
tant city to live with relatives and attend 
school. It was iridescent springtime, and 
never since have I seen anything to com- 
pare with the flora of that mountain 
country. 

I never returned, and as my parents 
left the following year to live in a dis- 
tant state I have never heard from that 
country. What strides civilization has 
made in the wild Wenatchee brakes, I do 
not know, but no railroad has ever pene- 
trated those fastnesses, and the topography , 


of the country can not change. f 


Do people still gallop over those sceni 
mountain trails in lieu of proper roads? 
Does the chime of freight bells yet wake 
the mountain echoes? Do men now dance 
the first dance in chaps and sombrero? 

I wonder. 


Dice rattle— 

Smoke is everywhere, 

And over it all hangs the sickish-sweet odor 
Of “cooking” opium. 


Where heavy odors take you by the throat— 


Where dim gasping lamps live at low ebb 


Over grim sunken doorways 
Where silent men, 

With faces like death— 

Keep watch. 

Somewhere a gong shudders— 
And moans— 


And is still. 


Down deep under the alleys— 
Behind barred doors— 
Men—silent yellow men— 

Sit at tables— | 

Hatchet men. 

Cards slip— 

Chips click— 


DawN— 


P FROM a foul cellar 

Staggers a girl— 
A white girl— 
A girl in years— 
With the face of an old woman— 
And wild staring eyes. 
A chill wind moans through the alley. 
The clock on St. Mary’s tower strikes five. 
The girl shivers and crosses herself— 
Girl with the face of an old woman 
And wild staring eyes; 
Draws her thin coat t tight about her bones, 
And shambles off. 


Henry RUTHRAUFF 


. 
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AT LAST 


a few men now 
reveal a new form 
of mental conquest 


A Single Thought May 
Change Your Lot in Life! 


A few men, composing the Supreme Council 
of the Rosicrucian fraternity have issued a 
public presentation of the very efficient means 
used by the Rosicrucians throughout the world 
to change mental character and attain master- 
ship over the common and extraordinary ob- 
stacles of life. 


Book Loaned to You 


This book, known as the “Light of Egypt” 
will be loaned without obligation to those who 
are seeking to become more successful and 
happy in their lives. To those who write a 
letter (not a postcard) requesting it, the book 
will be mailed postpaid. | 


LIBRARIAN @Q. A. D. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 


(AMORC) 
SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 
(Perpetuating the Original and Only Rosicrucian 
Fraternity ) 


NEVADA’S FIRST HOUSE 
(Continued from Page 297) 


sturdy and trustworthy citizens, in a 
peace-loving community well supplied 
with most of the necessary worldly pos- 
sessions. Apparently these good-natured 
and contented valley dwellers are enjoy- 
ing to the full their quiet home life in a 
land first settled by their trail-blazing 
forbears. 


A few miles to the south looms the 
venerable Job’s Peak, lifting skyward its 
hoary pinnacle more than 6000: feet; 
while to the east reposes in beauty the 


_ emeraldcarpeted valley of the slow flow- 
ing Carson, where lazy herds of cattle 


and sheep graze contentedly for at least 


nine months of each year. Some years 
ago, by legislative act, the county seat 
was moved from Genoa to Minden, 
since which time historic Genoa _ has 
made no appreciable gain in population. 

Not until 1870 was Nevada’s State 
Capitol built, most of the biennial legis- 
lative sessions prior to that time having 
been held in the Ormsby County court 
house. The imposing structure, of fine- 
grained, grayish sand-stone, ornaments 
the center of Capitol Park, a beautifully 
shaded, five-acre, square grass plot in the 
heart ‘of Carson City. The excellent 
building stone, of which the massive 
walls are composed, was taken from the 
celebrated Prison Quarry a mile and a 
half east from the Capital City. So does 
the West progress. 


CHILDREN’S PETS EXHIBITION 


HILDREN’S EXHIBITION will 
hold its annual exhibition in the 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Civic 


Pets Days, November 21 and 22, 1930. 


This is a native born activity, founded 
in San Francisco April 3, 1905, now 
having stout and vigorous allies in all 
parts of the world. In its many years 
of intimate contact with growing chil- 
dren it has proven and justified its basic 


acclaim that the weird, innate chumship 


in the nature world of the “‘little peo- 
ple,’ animal and human, is an asset, 
ethical, constructive and moral, which 
is entitled to a “broader” interpretation 
and a fuller service than we are wont 
to accord to it. 

Parents, teachers, boards of education 
and animal welfare students cordially 
cooperate with all C. P. E. practical 
contacts. The local San Francisco So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals bench the C. P. E., providing 
feed, coops and care. The children are 
under no expense. Prize ribbons and 
specials are offered in all classes. Entry 
blanks and further information obtain- 
able from Superintendent Frederick W. 
D’Evelyn, 312-314 Phelan Building. 


BOOKS 


The Leading Book Store West of Chicago 
EVERYTHING MODERN AND STANDARD IN STOCK 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


The Sather Gate Book Shop 


2271 TELEGRAPH AVE. 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Overland Monthly 


Be Pilgrim Rug Shop 


“The Newmans. 


Producers of Hooked Rugs in 
beautiful designs and materials 


Importers of 
Exclusive French Needlepoint 


Ye Pilgrim Shop 


welcomes visitors 
WAYSIDE COLONY 


California’s Most Exclusive 
ART CENTER 


60 Atlantic Avenue 


Long Beach California 


hesperian 


1055 California St. 
San Francisco 


James D. Hart 
Editor 


Issued occasionally, the Winter 
issue is to appear November first. 
Cover by Ray Boynton. Contribu- 
tions include: “Mooney and 
America” by Theodore Dreiser, 
Translations from the French 
poets by Yvor Winters, short 
story, “A Meeting” by Clarkson 
Crane, poetry by Elsa Gidlow, 
Charles Erskine Scott Wood, etc. 
Section of art criticism by Emily 
Joseph, and articles on book col- 
lecting and other subjects. Re-— 
productions of the work of Peter 
Krasnow, Jacques Schnier and 
others. 


50 CENTS THE COPY 


WAGON TRAIN 
(Continued from Page 312) 


should proclaim the commandment that 
we honor the pioneer fathers and moth- 
ers that our days may be worthy of the 
land their sufferings and fortitude be- 
queathed to us. ee 
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12. That the voting power of the respective 
members of this Foundation shall be equal, 
and each member shall be entitled to one 
vote; that the property rights and interests 
of each member of this Corporation shall be 
equal but in this respect, to wit: that no 
member shall become vested with or shall 
secure any property rights or interests in 
the assets, or any of the assets of this 
Foundation whatsoever, but all property 
rights shall vest in this Foundation in its 
proper capacity: this Foundation shall have 
power to admit new members in accordance 
with its By-laws and its Articles of Incor- 
poration, or, in event there be any, with its 
amended Articles of Incorporation, who shall 
thereupon be entitled to vote and to all the 
rights and privileges of old. members. 


In Witness whereof we, the said persons 
hereby associating for the purpose of giving 
effect to these Articles of Incorporation have 
hereunto set our hands this 2nd day of Sep- 
tember, 1930. 


WINFIELD SCOTT (Seal) 
A. RICKS (Seal) 
HARR WAGNER (Seal) 
BEN FIELD : (Seal) 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN (Seal) 
ALEXANDER SHERRIFF (Seal) 


A. R. CLIFTON (Seal) 
JOHN S. McGROARTY : (Seal) 
R. PORTER GILES (Seal) 


BY-LAWS 


Pacific Area Foundation for Restora- 
tion, Development, Conservation 
and Research 


MEMBERS, FEES, DUES 


Article One 
Section 1 


Any person on election by a majority vote 
of the Board of Directors and upon the pay- 
ment of-an annual or life membership fee as 
herein provided shall become a regular mem- 
ber of the Foundation. 


Section 2 


Memberships are of two general classes: 
sustaining or annual memberships and life 
memberships. All members are active mem- 
bers. 
. Section 3 


A sustaining or annual member is one who 
pays a fee of $500 or less with dues of cor- 
responding amount payable annually. A cer- 
tificate of annual membership is issued on 
payment of a fee of $10, a fee of $50, a fee 
of $100, or a fee of $500, as the member 
may elect. The $500 fee entitles to a certifi- 
cate of patron membership. 


Section 4 


A life member is one who pays a fee of 
$1,000 or more, or who makes a bequest in 
money or other property valued at $1,000 or 
more. A life member has no further obliga- 
tions in paymént of annual dues. A $1,000 
life membership fee or gift entitles to a cer- 
tificate of charter membership; a $5,000 fee 
or gift a certificate of Foundation member- 
ship; A $10,000 or more fee or gift to an 
endowment membership certificate. 


Section 5 


All dues for annual members shall be pay- 
able in advance, annually, and the initial 
payment on becoming .a member. Dues for 
each year thereafter shall be payable on the 
day and the month of each successive year 
that corresponds to the day and month of 
the membership. 


Section 6 


_Any member may resign from the Founda- 

tion at his or her option; and upon the de- 
livery of certificate of membership to the 
Secretary, the resignation of said member 
will be deemed to have been accepted. 


Section 7 


_Upon resignation, no member will be en- 
titled to receive back from the Foundation 
any part, portion or prorated share of his 
or her dues theretofore paid to the Founda- 
tion to cover the year in which the resig- 
nation occurs, and each and all members 
walve any and all such claims. 


CORPORATE POWERS 


Article Two 


Section 1 
The corporate powers of this Foundation 
shall be vested in a Board of Directors to 
consist of nine persons, all of whom shall 
be members of the Foundation. 


Section 2 
Five directors shall constitute a quorum 
at all meetings of the Board of Directors 
for the transaction of business. 


Section 3 


Inasmuch as the Directors of the Founda- 
tion are persons of diversified business in- 
terests and are likely to be connected with 
other concerns with which, from time to 
time, this Foundation may have business 
dealings, no contract. or other transaction 
between this Foundation and any other con- 
cern shall be affected by the fact that the 
directors or members of this Foundation are 
interested in or are directors or officers of 
such other concerns or corporations, if at 
a meeting of the Board or of the Executive 
Committee making, authorizing or confirming 
such transaction or contract, there shall be 
present a quorum of Directors or Executive 
Committeemen not so interested. 


COUNSELLORS 
Article Three 


Section 1 

There is hereby created a Board of Coun- 
sellors of this Foundation, to consist of 
twenty-five members, or more or less at the 
option of the Board of Directors. The coun- 
sellors shall be appointed by the president. 
All appointments to be effective, must be 
confirmed by a majority vote of the Board of 
Directors. Removal of any counsellor at any 
time may be effected by two-thirds vote of 
the Board of Directors, at any special or 
regular meeting of the Board of Directors. 


Section 2 


The Board of Counsellors shall act in a 
general advisory capacity in any and all 
activities of the Foundation. 


Section 3 


The Board of Directors may name a group 
of Regional Advisors, one member from each 
state of the United States included in the 
Pacific Area and one from each political 
division included in the Pacific Area outside 
of the United States. The divisions to furnish 
such representatives to the group of Regional 
Advisors are: Washington State, Oregon, 
California, Mexico, Alaska, Central and 
South America, Hawaiian Islands, Philippine 
and Pacific Islands, Australia and Oceania, 
Japan, China and the Orient. These Regional 
Advisors will act as local liason officers 
and serve to tie together the particular reg- 
ion they represent, and the general Founda- 
tion office. The conditions surrounding the 
appointment and service and duties of such 
advisors are in all important respects simi- 
— to those applying to the Board of Coun- 
sellors. 


DIVISIONS 


Article Four 


Section 1 

The activities of this Foundation, in so 
far as it is possible, shall be conducted by 
divisions and division heads. There are here- 
by created the following divisions, and 
others may be added or any of the following 
may be discontinued by a two-thirds vote of 
the Board of Directors: 


Art and Architecture. 
Education. 

Geography and Geographical Relations. 
History and Landmarks. 
Industry and Trade. 
Literature. 
Music and Drama. 
Natural Resources. 
Parks and Forestry. 
Recreation and Travel. 
Science. 

Wild Life and Game. 


Section 2 
Heads of these Divisions shall be nom- 
inated by the President, and these nomina- 
tions shall become effective when confirmed 
by a majority of the Board of Directors. Any 
head of Division may be removed at any 
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time by a two-thirds vote of the Board of 
Directors. 


ELECTION OF DIRECTORS 


Article Five 


Section 1 
Directors shall be elected at the annual 
meeting of the Foundation and shall serve 


(Continued on Page 319) 


“> You can’t win when 
your feet ache 
=  ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


ce 3 in the New Family Size 
Shaker Top Tin 


5 Lc is so easy to shake into your shoes 
333 this antiseptic, healing powder that 
a stops the pain of hot, tired, aching, 

=:  swollen,tender, feet and takes the sting 
of corns and bunions. 


i=:  Keepa“shaker” handy for use before 
walking, dancing, golfortennisand get 
i the benefit of “play” in real comfort. 


Allen’s Foot-Ease is also put up in the regular 

(envelope) style package. The New Shaker 

top tin is more economical and handy to use. 

Sold everywhere. Sent by mail for 60c in 

stamps. Sample mailed free—address Allen’s 
Foot=Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Allen's 
Foot:Ease 


Comfortable 


wir 


4 
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REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DA 


‘ 


RAVELERS select the Great North- 
ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “‘loop’”’. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 
400 Newly Furnished, Rooms $2.50 a 


.day and up— Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5,00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. . 


New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 


~ \ 
\ 
——— 
| 4 
Great Northern 
Hotel | 
\ CHICAGO 
FORMER GUESTS 
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Harrison 
POETRY 


They Rise Accusing 
By Clyde Robertson—$1.50 


Boston Transcript: “One of the striking features 1s 
the wide variety of form the author uses: narra- 
tive, sonnet, lyric, free verse. She displays such 
appropriateness of theme and emotion that it is 
dificult to say in which form she is most suc- 
cessful. She exercises a rare quality of restraint; 
her verse is interesting and competent.” 

Portland (Ore.) Journal: ‘“‘Rather graphic and 
pleasingly terse.” 

Waterbury (Conn.) Republican: ‘Considerable 
merit. At her best when interpreting the spirit 
of her native West. She has something to say; 
her lyrics have a good deal of music in them, 
and her free verse makes sense. A wistful note 
pervades most of the verses in this volume.”’ 

Boston Globe: “All sincere and excellently ex- 
pressed.”’ 

Gastonia (N. C.) Gazette: “There has been no 
better volume in a long while.”’ 


Oakland (Calif.) Tribune: ‘“‘Poems of which she 
may be proud.”’ 


This My New England 
By George Scott Gleason—$1.50 
Don Howard, Salt Lake Telegram: ‘Both the print- 
ing and the subject matter are distinctive. Each 
page is a typographical work of art. I recom- 
mend Mr. Gleason to anyone fed up on the 
ordinary run of contemporary poetry.”’ 


Boston Transcript: “There are poems we read be- 
cause we ought to, poems we read once and 
pass on to something else, and poems we read 
again and again. Many in this volume belong to 
the last-named class.”’ 


Oakland Tribune: 
genuine lyric gifts, a sensitive and tender poet, 
one with grace and intellectual maturity.” 


FALL POETRY . 


FLOODMARK by Jamie Sexton Holme 
Sept. 27th. $1.50 


THORNS ARE A STYLE by Ruth Hannas 
Sept. 27th. $1.75 


A PENNY A DREAM by Mary Edgar 
Comstock 


“The revelation of one with 


Sept. 27th. $1.50 
THIS EXPERIMENTAL LIFE by Royall 


Snow 
Oct. 4th. $1.50 


DEEPER SILENCE by eae! Heller 
Oct. 4th. $1. 
STARTLED FLIGHT William 
Nelson 
Oct. 4th. $1.50 


Oct. llth 
THE DOOMSDAY Poems by 


Thomas Wheaton Granahan 
Oct. llth. $2 


HENRY HARRISON, Publisher 
27 East 7th Street New York 


«San Francisco<« 


The Gtaf Zepp 


Overliad Moathiy 


elin 
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was indignant, although the offetise was 
unintentional. 

A few minutes later Trafalgar Square, 
Whitehall, the Houses of Parliament and 
Buckingham Palace. Partly retracing its 
course the Graf follows the TThames; to 
the left St. Paul’s and in their usual 
gloominess the Royal Exchange and the 


Bank of England. Every street swarms 


with people—hundreds of thousands of 
human beings—whistling, shouting and 
waving. What are they saying? What 
are they thinking about. Since the war 
no Zeppelin has ventured such a flight. 
Strange thoughts enter one’s mind. For 
some reason the picture seems unreal. 

Cardington field is reached at 5 o’clock. 
One of the new English dirigibles is 
anchored at its mast; close by hundreds 
of automobiles are parked. By a clever 
maneuver Captain Lehmann brings his 
airship to within a few yards of the 
ground; the English landing crew at- 
tends to the rest without difficulty. Im- 
mediately a large number of newspaper 
reporters and photographers begin their 
attack. 

Only four of the original passengers 
remain. Iwelve Englishmen and three 
Germans, including Dr. Eckener, board 
the dirigible for the return trip; their 
baggage is heaped in one corner of the 
salon. After an hour of feverish activity 
the Graf begins its homeward journey. 
Again over the center of London—the 
Strand, Piccadilly Circus, Regent Street; 
the masses of shouting people seem much 
denser than in the afternoon. 

Dinner, which includes roast duck, is 
served shortly after dark. If the noise of 
the engines were to cease one could 
easily imagine oneself in‘the dining room 
of a first class hotel. After dinner the 
passengers sit around in small groups, 
conversing about the Zeppelin’s splen- 
did behavior and the English football 
championship. 

It is time to retire. Gradually the 
salon is deserted; everyone has wished 


everyone else a good night’s rest or “else 

‘eine angenehme Ruhe.” ‘Those who 
never slept in the clouds before appear a 
little bewildered as they enter their con- 
veniently arranged cabins, with their 
lower and upper berths, and their cabi- 
nets equipped with coat hangers. Noth- 
ing seems to have been forgotten to make 
the traveler feel perfectly at home. Yet 
a numbr of passengers simply toss them- 
selves on their beds without even remov- 
ing their shoes; the majority, however, 
take for granted that when one intends 
to rest comfortably more elaborate pre- 
parations are necessary. 


By 2 o’clock—not much earlier—only 
the noise of the motors is audible. At 
times the wind presses against the win- 
dows; the ship dips downward—one ex- 
pects a rebound, but it does not come. 
Later the giant soars upward or slowly 
moves to the right or to the left. Natur- 
ally a mental adjustment is necessary 
before one finally falls asleep. Long be- 
fore daybreak restless passengers begin 
to stir about.. The two dressing rooms 
become the scene of whispered conversa- 
tions. ‘“Well, I say, the only thing that 
is missing is a hook for my razor strop.”’ 
Yes, one shaves on board a Zeppelin and 
the more fastidious even: use a tooth~ 
brush. The sliding doors of the cabins 
begin to open and shut. Conversation 
becomes less subdued. At five o’clock 
breakfast is served—coffee, sliced ham — 
and sausage! 


‘The home port has been reached. The 
hangars of Friedrichshafen are distinctly 
visible; but it is too early to land, since 
the landing crew is not to make its ap- 
pearance until 6:30. An hour’s ride into 
Switzerland follows; a glorious sunrise, 
snow clad mountains and banks of fog. 
Then back to Friedrichshafen. The land- 
ing force has now taken possession of the 
field. In a few minutes the Graf Zep- 
pelin is once again safely anchored in 
its hangar. | 


Cities in the Making 


- (Continued from Page 305) 


tunnels, conquering a desert and capable 
of supplying 2,000,000 people. 

“At camps stationed along its 250 
miles of length, 5000 men worked five 
years to complete it in 1913. .. Within 
three years our water supply will be 
sufficient for 2,500,000 people, will be 
ample until completion of the Boulder 
Dam and construction of the gigantic 
Los Angeles aqueduct from the Colo- 
rado River provides water for an addi- 


tional 7,500,000 people in the Los An- 


“Ample water for a population of 
10,000,000 is now assured.” | 

The cost of water? “The average 
maximum domestic water rate of the 
180 largest cities of the United States 
is 18 cents per 100 cubic feet; in Los 
Angeles, 13 cents—5 cents per ton of 
water consumed.” 

One finds a visit to this unique com- 
munity a positive tonic, especially in 
these days of overmuch gloom elsewhere. 
geles area. 


PAML ELDER:S 
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Afternoon Tea 


Luncheon 


one year, or until their successors are elec- 
ted and accept. 


and such appointee or appointees shall hold 


PRESIDENT AND VICE 


Section 2 PRESIDENTS q 
Vacancies in the Board of Directors shall Article Nine z 
be filled by appointment by the President, 


office until the next ensuing annual election 
of the Foundation. 


Section 3 
Each Director, in order to be eligible to 


act as such, shall be a member in good 
standing in this Foundation. 


Section 4 


Directors may be removed with or wthout 
specification of cause at any time by a two- 
thirds vote of the members or by two-thirds 
consent, in writing, of the members. 


POWERS OF DIRECTORS 
Article Six 


Section 1 
The Directors shall have power: 


(a) To call special meetings of the Board 
of Directors whenever they may deem it 
necessary ; and such meetings shall be called 
at any time on the request of five Directors. 


(b) To appoint and remove at pleasure all 
officers, agents and employees of the Founda- 
ation, prescribe their duties, fix their com- 
pensation, and may require from them se- 
curity for faithful service. 

(c) To establish, purchase, or acquire an 
official organ, to issue the same, and to issue 
bulletins or other publications and to appoint 
a director of publications and editor-in-chief 
of the official organ, fix his compensation 


The Directors at their first meeting shall 
elect the officers named in Article Hight of 
these By-Laws. If at any time the President 
is unable to act, the senior Vice President, 
in the order elected, shall take his place and 
perform his duties; if the senior Vice Presi- 
dent is unable to act, then the duties shall 
devolve upon the other Vice Presidents in 
the order named. If for any cause the Presi- 
dent and all of the Vice Presidents are un- 
able to act, then the Board of Directors 
shall appoint for the time being some other 
member of the Board of Directors to act as 
President, and in whom, for the time being 
shall be vested all the powers and duties of 
the President. 

Section 2 


The President shall: 


(a) Preside at all meetings of the Board of 
Directors and of the Foundation. 


(b) Sign as President all certificates of 


~membership. 


(c) Exercise such other powers as are pre- 
scribed in these By-Laws; and shall exercise 
general supervision over the affairs of the 
Foundation. 


(d) Have all other duties and such other 
powers as may be conferred by the Board 
of Directors. 

(e) Sign and execute all authorized bonds, 
contracts, checks-and other obligations in the 
name of the Foundation. 
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and contract for his services for a term of 7 
four years. SECRETARY 

(d) To appoint at its discretion commit- Article Ten a 
tees from its own membership or from the Section: 4 I 4 


general membership. The standing commit- 
tees herein provided for are: Committee on 
Vinance, Committee on Activities and Re- 
searches, Committee on Publications and 
Public Lectures, Committee on Membership. 


(e) To conduct, manage and control the 
affairs and business of the Foundation, and 
to make rules and regulations not inconsist- 
ent with the laws of the State of California 
or the By-Laws of this Foundation, for the 
guidance of the officers and management of 
the affairs of the Foundation. 


DUTIES OF DIRECTORS 
Article Seven 


Section 1 
It shall be the duty of the Directors: 


(a) To cause to be kept a complete record 
of all their meetings and acts, and of the 
meetings of the Foundation; to present a full 
statement annually to the Foundation, show- 
ing in detail the financial condition of the 
Foundation and, generally, the condition of 
its affairs. A similar statement shall be pre- 
sented to any special meeting of the Founda- 
tion, when so requested. 


(b) To supervise all officers, agents, and 
employees, and see that their duties are 
properly performed ; and to cause certificates 
of membership to be issued to the members 
of the Foundation. 


The Directors shall elect a Secretary. He 
shall have power, by and with the consent 
of the Directors, to appoint such assistants 
as may be needed. He shall be responsible 
to the Directors for the general conduct of 
his office. He shall keep a record of the 
proceedings of the meetings of the Board of 
Directors and of the Foundation. He shall 
keep the corporate seal and the book of 
blank certificates of membership and shall fill 
in and countersign all certificates issued 
and shall make corresponding entries on the 
margin of such book on the issuance of such 
certificates, and shall affix the corporate seal 
to all papers requiring a seal. 


Section 2 


He shall serve all notices required by 
law and by these By-Laws, and in case of 
absence, inability, refusal or neglect to do 
so, then such notices may be served by any 
—— person directed so to do by the Presi- 

ent. 


Section 3 


He shall keep a book in which all changes 
of membership records shall be kept and 
entered, and shall discharge such other duties 
as are pertinent to his office and are pre- 
scribed by the Board of Directors. 


Section 4 


Once each month he shall prepare a list of 
amounts of money, with bills and vouchers, 
showing bills payable by the Foundation. He 
shall have each of the bills or accounts pay- 
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OFFICERS able approved by at least two members of Statements to be rendered at the pes a 7 

the Executive Committee, and shall then meeting of the Foundation and at 
an ne transmit to the Treasurer the said bills and Of the Board of Directors, and shall render 
Section 1 accounts for payment. such other financial statements as may be 


The officers of the Foundation shall be a 
President, three Vice Presidents, Secretary 
and Treasurer, who shall be elected by the 
Board. of Directors and shall hold office at 
the pleasure of the Board of Directors. The 
Board of Directors may at its. discretion 
constitute an Honorary President and Vice 
Presidents. 


Section 5 


The Secretary shall collect all member- 
ship fees and dues and transmit the same to 
the Treasurer for deposit. 


TREASURER, DISBURSEMENTS, 


required. He shall be required to give bonds 
of such character and in such amount as the 
Board of Directors may prescribe. In case 
of absence or disability of the Treasurer 
checks may be signed, in his stead, by any 
one of the Vice Presidents. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


+, 


Section 2 FUNDS Article Twelve : 
4 The President and Vice Presidents shall Article Eleven Section 1 ; 
e members of the Board of Directors, but ¢ Section 1 There shall be. 


the Secretary and the Treasurer need not 


necessarily be members of the Board of 


Directors. 

A Section 3 
_ The compensation of any officer shall be 
fixed by the Board of Directors. 


The Treasurer shall receive all moneys 
paid into the Foundation and shall deposit 
them in such bank or banks as the Directors 
may select. Approved bills shall be paid by 
check, signed by the President and Treas- 
urer. The Treasurer shall prepare financial 


of the Board of Directors, consisting of the 
President and not to exceed four other mem- 
bers of the Board, who shall be named by 
the President. 


(Continued on Page 320) 
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